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On Monday, 16th June, 1823, 
Dr. Heber embarked with his fami 
ly a little below Gravesend, and, 
accompanied to the ship by many 
sorrowing friends, bade adieu to 
England for ever. Well it is, that 
every great event in life, which 
does violence to the feelings, usual 
ly brings with it immediate de- 
mands upon our exertions, whereby 
the attention is diverted, and the 
grief subdued. On ship-board, he 
found abundant occupation in 
prosecuting the study of Hindos 
tanee and Persian, which, inde 
pendently of their prospective use 
fulness, he, as many others had 
done before him, found to be pos- 
sessed of high interest and curiosi- 
ty,—‘as establishing beyond all 
doubt the original connection of 
the languages of India, Persia, and 
Northern Europe, and the com- 
plete diversity of these from the 
Hebrew and other Semitic lan 
guages. Those (he observes) who 
fancy the Persians and Indians to 
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have been derived from Elam, the 
son of Shem, or from any body but 
Japheth, the first-born of Noah, 
and father of Gomer, Meshech, 
and Tubal, have, I am persuaded, 
paid no attention to the languages 
either of Persia, Russia, or Scandi- 
navia. I have long had this -us- 
picion, and am not sorry to find it 
confirmed, by even the grammar 
of my new studies. If, in a year 
or two, (he exultingly adds,) I do 
not know them both (Hindostanee 
and Persian) at least as well as I do 
French and German, the fault, I 
trust, will be in my capacity, not 
in my diligence.’ 

In the October following, he 
landed in India, with a field before 
him that might challenge the la- 
bours of an apostle, and we will 
venture to say, with as much of the 
spirit of an apostle in him as has 
rested on any man in these latter 
days. It was now his anxious 
wish to compose, as far asin him 
lay, those unhappy religious dis- 
sentions of which we have already 
spoken; and without making any 
concession unbecoming a loyal and 
true lover of his own Church, to 
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set forth the necessity of humility 
and charity; Christian graces to 
which schism is so commonly fa- 
tal—and without which even the 
purest speculative opinions can, 
after all, be worth nothing. For 
such a task as this, none who 
knew Dr. Heber at all, could deny 
that he was singularly well fitted. 
In a personal regard for himself, 
he was sure to bow the hearts of 
the people as the heart of one man. 
Is it not according to our expe- 
rience to believe, that the affections 
might have influenced the conclu- 
sions of the understanding, and 
that by his means many angry dis- 
putants might have been brought 
to think alike, and to think as our 
Church directs them? With a 
further view to more general con- 
formity, he, after a while, suggest- 
ed to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the proprie- 
ty of sending out (if possible) mis- 
Sionaries efiscofially ordained, in 
order so far to obviate an unfavour- 
able impression produced on the 
natives, who were at a loss what | 
character to assign to ministers of | 
the gospel, whom those who sup- 
ported and dispersed them, were 
unwilling to admit to their own 
churches. Nor did he think such 
a measure unlikely to promote the 
influence of the Church of Eng- 
land (already very considerable) 
with the different stocks of orien- 
tal Christians—Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians—who hold, like her, 
episcopacy to be of apostolic insti- 
tution. In accordance with these 
sentiments, Dr. Heber thought fit 
to re-ordain several Protestant min- 
isters who made an application to 
that effect; and though he.did not, 
urge the universal adoption of such 
a plan, yet he did not conceal his 
Opinion that it was much to be de- 
sired. To the native schools he 
gave his utmost protection and 
support; interested in their behalf 
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valuable; and took effectual steps 
for rendering the bounty of his 
countrymen at home tributary to 
the same good end. He preached 
very often: it never had been his 
practice to spare himself when in 
England, and in the east he felt 
further calls in the more pressing 
wants of the people, and the ex- 
treme paucity of the clergy. 

Short as his time in India was, 
his visitations had embraced al- 
most the whole of his vast diocess. 
To the northern portion of it, 
which Bishop Middleton (who 
found ample occupation at Calcut- 
ta and in Southern India) had ne- 
ver been able to reach, he first 
turned his steps; and having jour- 
neyed as far as Merut, ‘leaving be- 
hind him,’ says Mr. Fisher, the 
chaplain of the station, ‘an impres- 
sion which I think will not soon 
or easily pass away,’ he bent his 
course southwards, and traversed 
the country to Bombay. 

‘Of the way of performing these 
long journies in India, I was my- 
self (says the Bishop, in one of the 
private letters now before us,) very 
imperfectly informed before I came 
here; and, even then, it was long 
before I could believe how vast and 
cumbersome an apparatus of at- 
tendance and supplies of every kind 
was necessary, to travel in any de- 
gree of comfort or security. On 
the river, indeed, so long as that 
jasted, our progress was easy and 
pleasant, (bating a little heat and 
a few storms,) carried on by a 
strong south-eastern breeze, in a 
very roomy and comfortable boat, 








those whose patronage was most 


against the stream of a majestic bo- 
dy of water, with a breadth, during 
| the rainy season, so high up as Pa- 
| tra, of from six to nine miles, and 
even above Patra, as far as Cawn- 
pore, in no place narrower than 
the Mersey opposite Liverpool.— 
| But it is after leaving the Ganges 
'for the land journey, that, if not 
the tug, yet no small part of the 
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apparatus, froventus, et commeatus 
of war, commences. It has been 
my wish, on many accounts, to 
travel without unnecessary display. 
My tents, equipments, and number 
of servants, are all on the smallest 
scale which comfort or propriety 
would admit of. They all fall 
short of what are usually taken by 
the collectors of districts; and in 
comparison of what the command- 
er-in-chief had with him the year 
before last, I have found people 
disposed to cry out against them 
as quite insufficient. Nor have I 
asked for a single soldier or troop- 
er beyond what the commanding 
officers of districts have themselves 
offered as necessary and suitable. 
Yet, for myself and Dr. Smith, the 
united numbers amount to three 
elephants, above twenty camels, 
five horses, besides ponies for our 
principal servants, twenty-six ser- 
‘vants, twenty-six bearers of bur- 
dens, fifteen clashees to pitch and 


remove tents, elephant and camel 


drivers, I believe, thirteen; and, 
since we have left the Company’s 
territories andentered Rajapootam, 
a guard of eighteen irregular horse, 
and forty-five sipahees on foot, in- 
cluding native officers. Nor is 
this all: for there is a number of 
petty tradesmen and other poor 
people, whose road is the same as 
ours, and who have asked permis- 
sion to encamp near us, and travel 
under our protection; so that yes- 
terday, when I found it expedient, 
on account of the scarcity which 
prevails in these provinces, to order 
an allowance of flour, by way of 
Sunday dinner, to every person in 
camp, the number of heads was re- 
turned one hundred and sixty-five. 
With all these formidable num- 
bers, you must not, however, sup- 
pose that any exorbitant luxury 
reigns in my tent; our fare is, in 
fact, as homely as any two farmers 
in England sit down to; and, if it 
be sometimes exuberant, the fault 
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must be laid on a country where 
we must take a whole sheep or kid, 
if we would have animal food at 
all, and where neither sheep nor 
kid will, when killed, remain eata- 
ble more than a day ortwo. The 
truth is, that where people carry 
every thing with them, tent, bed, 
furniture, wine, beer, and crockery, 
for six months together, no small 
quantity of beasts of burden may 
well be supposed necessary; and in 
countries such as those which I 
have now been traversing, where 
every man is armed; where every 
third or fourth man, a few years 
since, was a thief by profession; 
and where, in spite of English in- 
fluence and supremacy, the forests, 
mountains, and multitude of petty 
sovereignties, afford all possible 
scope for the practical application 
of Wordsworth’s “good old rule;” 
you may believe me, that it is nei- 
ther pomp nor cowardice which 
has thus fenced your friend in with 
spears, shields, and bayonets.’”* 

In the course of this arduous 
pilgrimage from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, he found occasions for preach- 
ing upwards oi fifty times; and the 
sermon delivered on one of those 
occasions, at the consecration of a 
church near Benares, was printed 
at the request of the Europeans 
who heard it; and, though bearing 
marks of having been written in 
haste, fully justifies their discern- 
ment in having made that request. 
The following passage has much 
of the peculiar manner of the au- 
thor of Palestine:— 

‘If the Israelites were endowed, 
beyond the nations of mankind, 
with wise and righteous laws, with 
a fertile and almost impregnable 
territory, with a race of valiant and 
victorious kings, and a God who 
(while they kept his ways) was a 
wall of fire against their enemies 


*Letter dated Barrechar, (Guzerat,) 
March 14, 1825. 
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round about them; if the kings of | 


the wilderness did them homage, | 
and the lion-banner of David and } 
Solomon was reflected at once | 
from the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates—it was, that the way. 
of the Lord might be made known | 
by their means upon earth, and | 
that the saving health of the Mes-| 
siah might become conspicuous to | 
all nations. 

‘My brethren, it has pleased the 
Almighty, that the nation to which 
we ourselves belong, is a great, aj 
valiant, and an understanding na- | 
tion; it has pleased him to give us 
an empire, in which the sun never 
sets—a commerce by which the 
remotest nations of the earth are 
become our allies, our tributaries, 
I had almost said, our neighbours; 
and by means (when regarded as | 
human means, and distinct from | 
his mysterious providence) so in 
adequate, as to excite our alarm as 
well as wonder, the sovereignty 
over these wide and populous hea- 
then lands. But is it for our sakes 
that he has given us these good 
gifts, and wrought these great mar- 
vels in our favour? Are we not 
rather set up on high in the earth, 
that we may show forth the light 
by which we are guided, and be 
the honoured instruments of dif- 
fusing those blessings which we 
ourselves enjoy, through every 
land where our will is law, through 
every tribe where our wisdom is 
held in reverence, and in every dis- 
tant isle which our winged vessels 
visit? If we value, then, (as who 
does not value?) our renown among 
mankind; if we exult (as who can 
help exulting?) in the privileges 
which the providence of God has 
conferred on the British nation; if 
we are thankful (and God forbid 
we should be otherwise) for the 
means of usefulness in our power; 
and if we love (as who does not 
love?) our native land, its great- 











ness, and prosperity,—let us see 
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that we, each of us in our station, 
are promoting to the best of our 
power, by example, by exertion, by 
liberality, by the practice of Chris- 
tian justice and every virtue, the 
extension of God’s truth among 
men, and the honour of that holy 
name whereby we are called.— 
There have been realms bewwre as 
famous as our own, and (in relation 
to the then extent and riches of the 
civilized world) as powerful and as 
wealthy, of which the traveller 
sees nothing now but ruins in the 
midst of a wilderness, or where the 
mariner only finds a rock for fish- 
ers to spread their nets. Nineveh 
once reigned over the East; but 
where is Nineveh now? Tyre had 
once the commerce of the world; 
but what is become of Tyre? But 
if the repentance of Nineveh had 
been persevered in, her towers 
would have stood to this day. Had 
the daughter of Tyre brought her 
gifts to the Temple of God, she 
would have continued a Queen for 
ever.’ 

This visitation gave the Bishop 
an opportunity of ascertaining the 
state and wants of the Christian 
congregations in the northern dis- 
tricts of his diocess, where, in four 
principal places, Benares, Chunar, 
Merut, and Agra, he had the satis- 
faction of finding service perform- 
ed, in Hindostanee, according to 
the Liturgy o the English Church; 
it also brought him acquainted 
with a race of men of a character 
far more manly than the Bengalese, 
dwelling, under native chiefs, a- 
mong the mountains near Rajema- 
hel, in the province of Bahar—-not 
divided into castes, indifferent te 
the idolatries of the plains, and on 
every account offering, as the Bi- 
shop thought, a very promising 
field for Christian teachers. He 
accordingly (by way of beginning) 
fixed a missionary at Boglipore, a 
place affording local advantages 
for the establishment of schools, 
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for learning the language, and be- 
coming acquainted with the heads 
of these clans, who appear to be a 
a et race, protected by their 
astnesses trom much contact or 
intercourse with the invaders that, 
from time to time, have made In- 
dia their own. The Bishop enter- 
tained a very sanguine hope that a 
conversion of no ordinary extent 
would be thus effected, and regard- 
ed the beginning thus made as dou- 
bly important, on account of the 
connections which, in ali probabili- 
ty, exist between these tribes and 
the Goands, and other nations of 
central India, whom they are said 
strongly to resemble in habits and 
character. 

In a letter to one of his friends, 
written at the close of this exten- 
sive journey, the Bishop distinctly 
expresses his satisfaction that he 
had never, in the whole course of 
it, turned either to the right hand 
or to the left, for the sake of grati- 
fying curiosity—that he had tra- 
velled in his episcopal capacity, 
and allowed no other objects to in- 
terfere with those which were 
pressed on him by the character 
of his functions. But no accom. 
plished Englishman, farlessa deep- 
ly read and deeply thinking scholar 
like Heber, could traverse these re- 
gions without having his attention 
called to many objects, which may 
not, at first sight, appear to have 
been, in his case, professional.— 
The whole state and condition, 
however, of the Indian population, 
it was, in fact, most strictly and sa- 
credly his duty to study; and how 
successfully he carried his talents 
to this object, we have in our pow- 
er to show, by some passages from 
his MS. correspondence. The 
letter, from which we are about to 
quote, was written in March, 1825,* 
and addressed to one of his oldest 


*This is the same letter from which 
we have already taken the description 
of indian travelling. 
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and most intimate friends,—a gen- 
tleman, not of his own profession, 
but engaged in the business of the 
world, and the duties of a high 
public station.— We offer no apolo- 
gy for citing largely from sucha 
letter, written upon such a subject, 
and are sure our readers will re- 
quire none. Itis not often that the 
English public are permitted to 
listen to such a witn+ss as Bishop 
Heber, upon the concerns of their 
Indian fellow subjects. Poet ashe 
was by nature, it is nevertheless 
true, that a highly philosophical 
cast of mind is apparent in all his 
writings upon political subjects.— 
He was equally enabled to work 
out the most serious speculations 


Science, and at the same time to 
combine and compare those varie- 
ties of detailed facts, on which Po- 
litical Science, if sound, will be 
found to depend. 


‘Though the greater part of the 
Company’s provinces (except Ku- 
maoon) arg by no means abundant 
in objects of natural beauty or cu- 
riosity, the prospeci offering little 
else than an uniform plain of slo- 
venly cultivation, yet, in the cha- 
|racter and manners of the people, 
there is much which may be studied 
with interest and amusement; and 
‘inthe yet remaining specimen of 
oriental luxury and pomp at Luck- 
now; in the decayed, but most 
striking and romantic, magnificence 
of Delhi; and in the Taj-Mahal of 
Agra, (doubtless one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world,) 
there is almost enough, even of 
themselves, to make it worth a 
man’s while to cross the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. 

‘Since then, I have been in coun- 
tries of a wilder character, compa- 
ratively seldom trodden by Euro- 
peans, exempt during the greater 
part of their history from the Mus- 
'sulman yoke, and retaining accord- 
ingly a great deal of the simplicity 





of what may be termed Political 
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of early Hindoo manners, without | 
much of that solemn and pompous | 
uniformity which the conquests of | 
the House of Timur seem to have 
impressed on all classes of their 
subjects. Yet here there is much 
which is interesting and curious.— 
The people, who are admirably de- 
scribed (though I think in too fa-| 
vourable colours) by Malcolm, in | 
his Central India, are certainly aj 
lively, animated, and warlike race | 
of men, though, chiefly from their | 
wretched government, and partly | 
from their still more wretched re- 
ligion, there is hardly any vice, ei- 
ther of slaves or robbers, to which 
they do not seem addicted. Yet 
such a state of society is at least 
curious, and resembles more the 
picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
Bruce, than that of any other coun- 
try which I have seen or read of; 
while here too there are many wild 
and woody scenes, which, though 
they want the glorious glaciers and 
peaks of the Himmalaya, do not 
fall short in natural beauty of 
some of the loveliest glens which 
we went through ten vears ago in 
North Wales; and some very re 

markable ruins, which, though 
greatly inferior as works of art to 
the Mussulman remains in Hin- 
doostan Proper, are yet more cu- 
rious than them, as being more dif- 
ferent from any thing which an Eu- 
ropean is accustomed to see or read 
of. 

‘One fact, indeed, during this 
journey has been impressed on my 
mind very forcibly—that the cha- 
racter and situation of the natives 
of these great countries are exceed- 
ingly little known, and in many in- 
stances grossly misrepresented, not 
only by the English public in gene- 
ral, but by a great proportion of 
those also who, though they have 
been in India, have taken their 
views of its population, manners, 
and productions, from Calcutta, or 














at most from Bengal. I had always 
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heard, and fully believed till I came 
to India, that it was a grievous 
crime, in the opinion of the Brah- 
mins, to eat the fleshor shed the 
blood of any living creature whate- 
ver. I have now myself seen Brah- 
mins of the highest caste cut off 
the heads of goats as a sacrifice to 
Doorga; and I know, from the tes- 
timony of Brahmins, as well as 
from other sources, that not only 
hecatombs of animals are often of- 
fered in this manner as 4 most me- 
ritorious act, (a Rajah, about twen- 
ty-five years back, offered sixty 
thousand in one fortnight,) but that 
any person, Brahmins not except- 
ed, eats readily of the flesh of 
whatever has been offered up to 
one of their divinities; while among 
almost all the other castes, mutton, 
pork, fish, venison,—any thing but 
beef and fowls,x—are consumed as 
readily as in Europe. Again, I 
had heard all my life of the gentle 
and timid Hindoos, patient under 
injuries, servile to their superiors, 
&c. Now, this is doubtless, to a 
certain extent, true of the Benga- 
lese, (who, by the way, are never 
reckoned among the nations of 
Hindoostan by those who speak the 
language of that country,’ and 
there are a great many people in 
Calcutta who maintain, that all the 
natives of India are alike. But 
even in Bengal, gentle as the exte- 
rior manners of the people are, 
there are large districts close to 
Calcutta, where the work of card- 
ing, burning, ravishing, murder, 
and robbery, goes on as systemati- 
cally, and in nearly the same man- 
ner, as in the worst part of Ireland: 
and on entering Hindoostan, pro- 
perly so called, which, in the esti- 
mate of the natives, reaches from 
the Rajamahal hills to Agra, and 
from the mountains of Kumaoon to 
Bundelcund, I was struck and sur- 
prised to find a people equal in sta- 
ture and strength to the average of 
European nations, despising rice 
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and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat 
and barley-bread, exhibiting in 
their appearance, conversation, 
and habits of life, a grave, a proud, 
and decidedly a martial character, 
accustomed universally to the use 
of arms and athletic exercises from 
their cradies, and preferring, very 
greatly, military service to any o- 
ther means of livelihood. This 
part of their character, but in a 
ruder and wilder form, and debas- 
ed by much alloy of treachery and 
violence, .is conspicuous in the 
smaller and less good-looking in- 
habitants of Rajapootam and Mal- 
wah; while the mountains and 
woods, wherever they occur, show 
specimens of a race entirely differ- 
ent from all these, and in a state of 
society scarcely elevated above the 
savages of New Holland, or New 
Zealand; and the inhabitants, I am 
assured, of the Deccan, and of the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, are as different from those 
which I have seen, and from each 
other, as the French and Portu- 
guese from the Greeks, Germans, 
or Poles. So idle is it to ascribe 
uniformity of character to the in- 
habitants of a country so extensive, 
and subdivided by so many almost 
impassable tracts of mountain and 
jungle; and so Jittle do the majori- 
ty of those whom I have seen de- 
serve the gentle and imbecile cha- 
racter often assigned to them. 

‘I met, not long since, with a 
speech by a leading member of the 
Scotch General Assembly, declar- 
ing his “conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be receiv- 
ed by men in so rude a State as the 
East Indians, and that it was ne- 
cessary to give them first a relish 
for the habits and comforts of 
civilized life before they could em- 
brace the truths of the gospel.”— 
The same slang (for it is nothing 
more) I have seen repeated in di- 
vers pamphlets, and even heard it 
in conversations in Calcutta. Yet, 
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though it is certainly true that the 
lower classes of Indians are misera- 
bly poor, and that there are many 
extensive districts where, both a- 
mong low and high, the laws are 
very little obeyed, and there is a 
great deal of robbery, oppression, 
and even ferocity, I know no part 
of the population, except the moun- 
tain tribes already mentioned, who 
can with any propriety of language 
be called uncivilized. Of the un- 
propitious circumstances which I 
have mentioned, the former arises 
from a population continually press- 
ing on the utmost limits of sub- 
sistence, and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indifference 
to a better diet, or more ample 
clothing, or more numerous orna- 
ments, than now usually fall to the 
peasant’s share, (for, on the con- 
trary, if he has the means, he is 
fonder of external show and a re- 
spectable appearance, than those of 
his rank in many nations of Europe,) 
but by the foolish superstition, 
which Christianity only is likely to 
remove, which makes a parent re- 
gard it aS unpropitious to allow 
his son to remain unmarried, and 
which couples together children of 
twelve or fourteen years of age. 
The second has its origin in the 
long-continued misfortunes and in- 
testine wars of India, which are as 
yet too recent (even where their 
causes have ceased to exist) for 
the agitation which they occasion- 
ed to have entirely sunk into a 
calm. Butto say that the Hindoos 
or Mussulmans are deficient in any 
essential feature of a civilized peo- 
ple, is an assertion which [I can 
scarcely suppose to be made by any 
who have lived with them. Their 
manners are at least as pleasing and 
courteous as those in the corres- 
ponding stations of life among our- 
selves; their houses are larger, and, 
according to their wants and cli- 
mate, to the full as convenient as 
ours; their architecture is at least 
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as elegant; and though the worthy 
Scotch divine may, doubtless, wish 
their labourers to be clad in hoddin 
grey, and their gentry and merch 
ants to wear powder and mottled 
stockings, like worthy Mr. 
and the other elders of his kirk-ses- 
sion, I really do not think that they 
would gain either in cleanliness, 
elegance, or comfort, by exchang- 
ing a white cot:on robe for the 
completest suit of dittos. 

‘Nor is it true, that, in the me- 
chanic arts, they are inferior to the 
general run of European nations. 
Where they fall short of ws, (which 
is chiefly in agricultural imple- 
ments and the mechanics of com- 
mon life,) they are not, so far as I 
have understood of Italy and the | 
South of France, surpassed in any 
great degree by the people of those || 
countries. Their goldsmiths and | 
weavers produce as beautiful faurics | 
as our own; and itisso far from true, | 
that they are obstinately wedded 
to their old patterns, that they | 
show an anxiety to imitate our mod- 
els, and do imitate them very suc- 
cessfully. The ships built by na- 
tive artists at Bombay, are notori- 
ously as good as any which sail 
from London or Liverpool. The 
carriages and gigs which they sup- 
ply at Calcutta are as handsome, 
though not so durable, as those of || 
Long Acre. In the little town of 
Monghyr, three hundred miles 
from Calcutta, 1 had pistols, dou- 
ble-barrelled guns, and different 
pieces of cabinet work, brought 
down to my boat for sale, which, 
in outward form, (for I know no 
further,) no body but perhaps Mr. 
could detect to be of Hin- 
doo origin; and at Delhi, in the 
shop of a wealthy native jeweller, 
I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff- 
boxes, &c. of the latest models, (so 
far as ] am a judge,’ and ornament- 
ed with French devices and mot- 
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gree of intercourse maintained be- 
tween this country and Europe, and 
a degree of information existing a- 
mong the people as to what passes 
there, which, considering how few 
of them speak or read English, 
implies other channels of commu- 
nication besides those which we 
supply, and respecting which I 
have been able as yet to obtain ve- 
ry little information. 

‘Among the presents sent last 
year to the supreme government by 
the little state of Ladeh, in Chinese 
Tartary, some large sheets of gilt 
leather, stamped with the Russian 
eagle, were the most conspicuous. 








‘The fact is, that there is a de- | 


A traveller, who calls himself a 
| Transylvanian, but who is shrewd- 
ly suspected of being a Russian 
spy, was, when I was in Kumaoon, 
| arrested by the commandant of one 
| of our fortresses among the Him- 
| malaya mountains; and, after all 
our pains to exclude foreigners 
‘from the service of the native prin- 
ces, two Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honour were found, about 
twelve months ago, and are still 
employed in, casting cannon, and 
drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, 
Runjeet Singh. This, you will say, 
is no more than we should be pre- 
pared to expect; but you, probably, 
would not suppose, ( what I believe 
is little, if at all, knownin Russia 
itself,) that there is an ancient and 
| still frequented place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage not many miles from Mos- 
cow;*—or that the Secretary of the 
Calcutta Bible Society received, 
ten months ago, an application (by 
whom translated I do not know, but 
in very tolerable English) from 
some priests on the shore of the 
| Caspian sea, requesting a grant of 
Armenian Bibles. Aiter this, you 
will be the less surprised to learn 





*This is probably rather loosely said: 
that is, if, as we suspect, Bishop ticber 
| alludes to the same place of which we 

have a description in Dr. Henderson’s 
| ‘Russian Travels.’ 























that the leading events of the late 
wars in Europe (particularly Bo- 
naparte’s victories) were often 
known, or atleast rumoured, among 
the native merchants of Calcutta, 
before government received any ac- 
counts from England; or that the 
suicide of an English minister 
(with the mistake, indeed, of its 
being Lord Liverpool instead of 
the Marquis of Londonderry) had 
become a topic of conversation in 
the “Burra Bazar,” (the native ex- 
change,) for a fortnight before the 
arrival of any intelligence by the 
usual channels. 

‘With subjects thus inquisitive, 
and with such opportunities of in- 
formation, it is apparent how lit- 
tle sense there is in the doctrine, 
that we must keep the natives of 
Hindoostan in ignorance if we 
would continue to govern them.— 
The fact is, that they know enough 
already to do us a great deal of 
mischief, if they should find it 
their interest to make the trial. 
They are in a fair way, by degrees, 
to acquire still more knowledge for 
themselves; and the question is, 
whether it is not the part of wis- 
dom, as well as duty, to superin- 
tend and promote their education 
while it is yet in our power, and 
supply them with such knowledge 
as will be at once most harmless 
to ourselves and most useful to 
them. 

‘In this work, the most impor- 
tant part is to pive them a better 
religion. Knowing how strongly 
I feel on this subject, you will not 
be surprised at my placing it fore- 
most. But even if Christianity 
were out of the question, and if, 
when I had wheeled away the rub- 
bish of the old pagodas, I had no- 
thing better than simple deism to 
erect in their stead, I should still 
feel some of the anxiety which now 
urges me. It is necessary to see 
idolatry, to be fully sensible of its 
mischievous effects on the human 
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I have ever read or heard of, the 
religion of the Hindoos, in which 
I have taken some pains to inform 
myself, really appears to me the 
worst, both in the degrading no- 
tions which it gives of the Deity; 
in the endless round of its burden- 
some ceremonies, which occupy 
the time and distract the thoughts, 
without either instructing or inte- 
resting its votaries; in the filthy 
acts of uncleanness and cruelty not 
only permitted, but enjoined, and 
inseparably interwoven with those 
ceremonies; in the system of castes, 
a system which tends, more than 
any thing else the Devil has yet 
invented, to destroy the feelings of 
general benevolence, and to make 
nine-tenths of mankind the hope- 
less slaves of the remainder; and 
in the total absence of any popular 
system of morals, or any single 
lesson, which the people at large 
ever hear, to live virtuously and do 
good to each other. I do not say, 
indeed, that there are not some 
scattered lessons of this kind to be 
found in their ancient books; but 
those books are neither accessible 
to the people at large, nor are 
these last permitted to read them; 
and, in general, all the sins which 
a Sudra is taught to fear, are, kill- 
ing a cow, offending a Brahmin, or 
neglecting one of the many frivo- 
lous rites by which their deities 
are supposed to be conciliated.— 
Accordingly, though the general 
sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue 
which they possess in common 
with most inhabitants of warm 
climates) affords a very great fa- 
cility to the maintenance of public 
order and decorum, I really never 
have met with a race of men whose 
standard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little apparent shame 
in being detected in a falsehood, or 
so little interest in the sufferings of 
a neighbour not being of their own 
caste or family; whose ordinary 
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mind. But of all idolatries which: 
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and familiar conversation is so li- 

centious; or, in the wilder and 

more lawless districts, who shed 

blood with so little repugnance.— 

The good qualities which there 

are among them (and, thank God! 

there is a great deal of good among 

them still) are, in no instance that 

I am aware of, connected with, or 

arising out of, their religion, since 

it is in no instance to good deeds 

or virtuous habits of life that the 

future rewards in which they be- 
lieve are promised. Their brave- 
ry, their fidelity to their employ- 
ers, their temperance, and (where- 
ver these are found) their humani- 
ty and gentleness of disposition, 
appear to arise exclusively from a 
natural happy temperament; from 
an honourable pride in their own 
renown, and the renown of their 
ancestors; and from the goodness 
of God, who seems unwilling that 
his image should be entirely de- 
faced even in the midst of the 
grossest error. ‘The Mussulmans 
have a far better creed; and though 
they seldom either like the English 
or are liked by them, I am inclined 
to think are, on the whole, a better 
people. Yet, even with them, the 
forms of their worship have a na- 
tural tendency to make men hypo- 
crites; and the overweening con- 
tempt with which they are inspired 
for all the world beside, the degra- 
dation of their women by the sys- 
tem of polygamy, and the detesta- 
ble crimes, which, owing to this 
degradation, are almost uuiversal, 
are such as, even if I had no ulte- 
rior hope, would make me anxious 
to attract them to a better or more 
harmless system. In this work, 
thank God, in those parts of India 
which I have visited, a beginning 
has been made, and a degree of 
success obtained, at least commen- 
surate to the few years during 
which our missionaries have la- 
boured; and it is still going on, in 
the best and safest way, as the work 
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of firivate frersone alone, and al- 

though not forbidden, in no degree 

encouraged, by government. 

‘In the meantime, and as an use- 

ful auxiliary to the missionaries, 

the establishment of elementary 

schools for the lower classes and ~ 
for females is going on to a very 

great extent, and might be carried 

to any conceivable extent to which 

our pecuniary means would carry 
us. Nor is there any measure 
from which I anticipate more spee- 
dy benefit than the elevation of the 
rising generation of females to 
their natural rank in society, and 
giving them (which is all that, in 
any of our schools, we as yet ven- 
ture to give) the lessons of general 
morality extracted from the Gos- 
pel, without any direct religious 
instruction. These schools, such 
of them at least as I have any con- 
cern with, are carried on without 
any help from government. Go- 
vernment has, however, been very 
liberal in its grants, both to a Soci- 
ety for National Education, and in 
the institution and support of two 
colleges of Hindoo students of 
riper age, the one at Benares, the 
other at Calcutta. But I do not 
think any of these institutions, in 
the way after which they are at 
present conducted, likely to do 
much good. In the elementary 
schools supported by the former, 
through a very causeless and ri- 
diculous fear of giving offence to 
the natives, they have forbidden 
the use of the Scriptures, or any 
extracts from them, though the 
moral lessons of the Gospel are 
read by all Hindoos who can get 
hold of them, without scruple and 
with much attention; and though 
their exclusion is tantamount to 
excluding all moral instruction 
from their schools, the Hindoo sa- 
cred writings having nothing of 
the kind, and, if they had, being 
shut up from the majority of the 





people by the double fence of a 
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dead language and an actual prohi- 
bition to read them, as too holy for 
common eyes or ears. The de- 
fects of the latter will appear when 
I have told you, that the actual 
state of Hindoo and Mussulman 
literature, mutatis mutandis, very 
nearly resembles what the litera- 
ture of Europe was before the time 
of Galileo, Copernicus, and Bacon. 
The Mussulmans take their Logic 
from Aristotle, filtered through 
Many successive transiations and 
commentaries, and their metaphy- 
sical system is professedly derived 
from Plato (‘Filatoun.””) The 
Hindoos have systems not very dis- 
similar from these, though, I am 
told, of greater length and more 
intricacy; but the studies in which 
they spend most time, are the ac- 
quisition of the Sanscrit, and the 
endless refinements of its Gram- 
mar, Prosody, and Poetry. Both 
have the same Natural Philosophy, 
which is also that of Aristotle in 
Zoology and Botany, and Ptolemy 
in Astronomy, for which the Hin- 
doos have forsaken their most an- 
cient notions of the seven seas, the 
six earths, and the flat base of Pa- 
dalon, supported on the back of a 
tortoise. By the science which 
they now possess, they are, some 
of them, able to foretel an eclipse, 
or compcse an almanac; and ma- 
ny of them derive some little pecu- 
niary advantage from pretensions 
to judicial astrology. In Medicine 
and Chemistry, they are just suffi- 
ciently advanced <o talk of substan- 
ces being moist, dry, hot, &c. in 
the third or fourth degree; to dis- 
suade from letting blood or physic- 
ing on a Tuesday, or under a par- 
ticular aspect of the heavens; and 
to be eager in their pursuit of the 
Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir 
of Immortality. . 
‘The task of enlightening the 
studious youth of such a nation, 
would seem to be a tolerably 





straight-forward one. But though, | 
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for the college in Calcutta, (not 
Bishop’s College, remember, but the 
Vidhalya, or Hindoo College,) an 
expensive set of instruments has 
been sent out, and it seems intend- 
ed that the natural sciences should 
be studied there, the Managers of 
the present institution take care 
that their boys should have as lit- 
tle time as possible for such pur- 
suits, by requiring from them all, 
without exception, a laborious stu- 
dy of Sanscrit, and all the useless 
and worse than useless literature 
of their ancestors. A good deal of 
this has been charged (and in some 
little degree charged with justice) 
against the exclusive attention paid 
to Greek and Logic, till lately, in 
Oxford. But in Oxford we have 
never been guilty (since a better 
system was known in the world at 
large) of teaching the Physics of 
Aristotle, however we may have 
paid an excessive attention to his 
Metaphysics and Dialectics.—In Be- 
nares, however, I found, in the in- 
stitution supported by government, 
a professor lecturing on astronomy 
after the system of Ptolemy and 
Albumazar, while one oi the most 
forward boys was at the pains of 
casting my horoscope; and the ma- 
jority of the school were toiling at 
Shanscreet grammar. And yet, 
the day before, in the same holy 
city, I had visited another college, 
founded lately by a wealthy Hin- 
doo banker, and intrusted by him 
to the management of the Church 
Missionary Society, in which, be- 
sides a grammatical knowledge of 
the Hindoostanee language, as well 
as Persian and Arabic, the senior 
boys could pass a good examina- 
tionin English grammar, in Hume’s 
History of England, Joyce’s Scien- 
tific Dialogues, the use of the 
globes, and the principal facts and 
moral precepts of the Gospel, most. 
of them writing beautifully in the 
Persian, and very tolerably in the 








English character, and excelling 
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most boys I have met with in the 
accuracy and readiness of their 
arithmetic. The English officer 
who is now in charge of the Benares 
Vidhalaya, is a clever and candid 
young man, and under him I look 
forward to much improvement. ... 
Ram-Mohun-Roy, a learned native, 
who has sometimes been called, 
though I fear without reason, a 
Christian, remonstrated against 
this system last year, in a paper 
which he sent to me to put into 
Lord Amherst’s hands, and which, 
for its good English, good sense, 
and. forcible argument, is a real 
curiosity, as coming from an Asi- 
atic.’ 

In another part of the same let- 
ter, the Bishop treats incidentally 
of a topic, with their inattention to 
which both Professor Von Schlegel 
and his brother have bitterly re- 
proached the English—the archi- 
tectural antiquities of Hindostan. 

‘I had myself (says he) heard 
much of these before I set out, and 
had met with many persons, both 
in Europe and at Calcutta, (where 
nothing of the kind exists) who 
spoke of the present natives of In- 
dia as a degenerate race, whose 
inability to rear such splendid piles 
was a proof that these last belong 
to a remote antiquity. I have 
seen, however, enough to convince 
me, both that the Indian masons 








and architects of the present day 
only want patrons sufficiently 
wealthy or sufficiently zealous to 
do all which their fathers have 
done, and that there are very few || 
structures here which can, on any || 
satisfactory grounds, be referred 
toa date so early as the greater | 
part of our own cathedrals. Often, | 
in Upper Hindoostan, and still ; 
more frequently in Rajapootam and | 
Malwah, I have met with new and | 
unfinished shrines, cisterns, and | 
ghats, as beautifully carved and as , 
well .proportioned as the best of 








those of an earlier day. And though 
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there are many buildings and ru- 
ins which exhibit a most venerable 
appearance, there are many causes 
in this country which give this ap- 
pearance prematurely. In the first 
instance, we ourselves have a com- 
plex impression made on us by the 
sight of edifices so distant from 
our own country, and so unlike 
whatever we have seen there. We 
multiply, as it were, the geogra- 
phical and moral distance into the 
chronological, and can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that we are con- 
temporaries with an object so far 
removed in every other respect.— 
Besides this, however, the firmest 
masonry in these climates is sorely 
tried by the alternate influence of a 
pulverizing sun, and a continued 
three months’ rain. The wild fig- 
tree (fupul or ficus religiosa)}, 
which no Hindoo can root out, or 
even lop, without a deadly sin, 
soon sows its seeds and fixes its 
roots in the joints of the arching, 
and being of rapid growth, at the 
same time, and ina very few years, 
increases its picturesque and an- 
tique appearance, and secures its 
eventual destruction: lastly, no man 
in this country repairs or com- 
pletes what his father has begun, 
preferring to begin something else 
by which his own name may be re- 
membered Accordingly, at Dacca 
are many fine ruins, which at first 
impressed me with a great idea of 


theirage. Yet Dacca is a modern 
| city, founded, or atleast raised from 


insignificance, under Shah Gehan- 
ghise,in A. D. 1608; and the tra- 
dition of the place is, that these 
fine buildings were erected by Eu- 
ropean architects in the service of 
the then governor. At Benares, 
the principal temple has an appear- 
ance so venerable, that one might 
suppose it to have stood unaltered 
ever since the Treta Yug, and that 
Mena and Capila had performed 
austerities within its precincts. 
Yet it is -historically certain, that 
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all the Hindoo temples of conse- 
quence in Benares were pulled 
down by Aurungzebe, the contem- 
porary of Charles the Second, and 
that the present structure must 
have been raised since that time. 
The observatories of Benares, Del- 
hi, and Jagepoor, I heard spoken 
of in the carelessness of conversa- 
tion, not only as extremely curious 
in themselves, (which they certain- 
ly are,) but as monuments of the 
ancient science of the Hindoos.— 
All three, however, are known to 
be the work of the Rajah Jye Singh, 
who died in 1742! 

‘A remote antiquity is, with bet- 
ter reason, claimed for some idols 
of black stone, and elegant columns 
of the same material, which have 
been collected in different parts of 
the districts of Rotas, Bulnem, &c. 
These belong to the religion of a 
sect (the Boodhists) of which no 
remains are now found in those 
provinces. But I have myself seen 
images exactly similar in the new- 
ly-erected temples of the Jains, a 
sect of Boodhists, still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootam, 
and Malwah; and in a country 
where there is literally no history, 
it is impossible to say how long 
since, or how lately, they may have 
lost their ground in the more east- 
ern parts of Gundwana. 

‘In the wilds which I have lately 
been traversing, at Chittore Ghur 
more particularly, there are some 
very beautiful buildings, of which 
the date was obviously assigned at 
random, and which might be five 
hundred or one thousand, or a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, for all their 
present guardians know about the 
matter. But it must be always 
borne in mind that one thousand 
years are just as easily said as ten, 
and that in the mouth of a Cice- 
rone they are sometimes thought 
to sound rather better. 

‘The oldest things which I have 
seen, of which the date could be at 


all ascertained, are some detached 
blocks of marble, with inscriptions, 
but of no appalling remoteness; 
and two remarkable pillars of black 
mixed metal, in a Patan forest near 
Delhi, and at Cuttab Misar, in the 
same neighbourhood; both covered 
with inscriptions, which nobody 
can now read, but both mentioned 
in Mussulman history as in their 
present situation at the time when 
“the Believers”? conquered Delhi, 
about A. D 1000. But what is 
this to the date of the Parthenon? 
Or how little can these trifling re- 
lics bear a comparison with the 
works of Greece and Egypt? 
‘Ellora and Elephanta I have not 
yet seen. I can believe all which 
is said of their size and magnifi- 
cence; but they are without date or 
inscription: they are, | understand, 
'not mentioned, even incidentally, 
|in any Sanscrit MS. Their ima- 
‘ges, &c. are the same with those 
|now worshipped in every part of 
| India; and there have been many 
_Rajahs and wealthy individuals in 
}every age of Indian history who 
| have possessed the means of carv- 
ing a huge stone-quarry into a ca- 
|thedral. To our cathedrals, after 
| all, they are, I understand, very in- 
'ferior in size. All which can be 
| known is, that Elephanta must pro- 
bably have been begun (whether it 
was ever finished seems very doubt- 
ful) before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese at Bombay; and that Ello- 
ra may reasonably be concluded to 
have been erected in a time of peace 
under a Hindoo prince, and there- 
fore either before the first Afghan 
conquest, or subsequently, during 
the recovered independence of that 
part of Candeish and the Deccan. 
This is no great matter certainly, 
and it may be older; but all I say 
is, that we have no reason to con- 
clude it is so, and the impression 
on my mind decidedly accords 
with Mill—that the Hindoos, after 











all, though they have doubtless ex. 
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isted from very great antiquity as 
an industrious and civilized people, 
had made no great progress in the 
arts, and took all their notions of 
magnificence from the models fur- 
nished by their Mahometan con- 
querors.’ 

He closes this letter with some 
remarks on the Burmese war.— 
We must repeat the date—March 
14, 1825:— 

‘We are now engaged, as you are 
aware, in a very expensive and te- 
dious war, in countries whither the 
Mahometans were never able to 
penetrate. This tediousness, to- 
gether with the partial reverses 
which the armies have sustained, 
have given rise to all manner of 
evil reports among the people of 
Hindoostan, and toa great deal of 
grumbling and discontent among 
the English. After all, 1 cannot 
myself perceive that there is any 
body to blame. Every body cried 
out for war in the first instance as 
necessary to the honour of the go- 
vernment, and murmured greatly 
against Lord Amherst for not be- 
ing more ready than he was to 
commence it. Of the country 
which we were to invade, no intel- 
ligence could be obtained; and, in 
fact, our armies have had little to 
contend with, except a most im- 
practicable and unknown country. 
It is unfortunate, however, that, af- 
tera year and a half of war, we 
should, except in point of dear- 
bought experience, be no further 
advanced than at the beginning; 
and there are very serious grounds 
for apprehending that if any great 
calamity occurred in the East, a 
storm would follow on our North- 
western , 
which, with our present means, it 
would be by no means easy to al- 
lay. Something, however, has 
been gained: if we can do little 
harm to the Birmans, it is evident, 
_ from their conduct in the field, that, 
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and Western frontier, | 





beyond their own jungles, they can 
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do still less harm tous. And the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who, a- 
bout this time last year, were ask- 
ing leave to send their property in- 
to the citadel, and packing off 
their wives and children across the 
river, will hardly again look for- 
ward to seeing their war-boats on 
the salt-water lake, or ‘the golden 
umbrellas of their chiefs erected 
on the top of St. John’s cathedral. 
I was then thought little better than 
a madman for venturing to Dacca. 
Now the members of government 
are called all manner of names be- 
cause their troops have found un- 
expected difficulty in marching to 
Ummerapoora.’ 

His sojourn at Bombay was rene 
dered somewhat remarkable by 
the arrival, nearly at the same time, 
of a bishop from Antioch, to su- 
perintend that part of the Syrian 
church which refuses allegiance to 
the Pope. After a suspension, for 
some years, of all intercourse with 
the country from which its faith 
originally sprung, and which, in 
later times, by a fresh supply of 
ministers, had enabled it to throw 
off, in a great measure, the usur- 
pations of the church of Rome en- 
forced by the Portuguese, it was 
now destined to rejoice once more 
in a nursing-father from Syria.— 
The favourable disposition of this 
branch of the Syro-Malabaric 
church towards our own, had long 
been known. It is a curious fact, 
however, and one that may be new 
to our readers, that Principal Mill, 
in 1822, found their college and 
parochial schools at Cottayam, un- 
der the direction of three clergy- 
men of the Church of England, 
who, without compromising their 
own views, gave no offence to the 
Metropolitan, who consulted and 
employed them; using for them- 
selves and their own families the 
English Liturgy atone of his 
chapels; and condemning by their 





silence those poriions of the Syrian 
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ritual which, as Protestants, they 
could not approve, and which they 
trusted the gradual influence of the 
knowledge they were helping to 
disseminate, would at length, and 
by regular authority, undermine. 
Nor was this friendly feeling less 
conspicuous in the readiness with 
which Mar Athanasius (the Syrian 
prelate) attended the service at 
Bombay according to the English 
forms, and received the commu- 
nion at the hands of Bishop Heber. 
Neither was it likely to be dimin- 
ished by a small viaticum for the 
prosecution of his journey to Mala- 
bar, and a donation to the poor 
students in theology at Cottayam, 
which the Bishop was enabled to 
bestow from the bounty of the 
Christian Knowledge Society,—an 
application of their funds which, 
if disapproved—(he writes with 
his usual modesty and disinterest- 
edness,) ‘I will most cheerfully re- 
place.’ 

We think it right to quote a 
passage from another letter, ad- 
dressed, while at Bombay, to the 
same correspondent to whom the 
Bishop wrote from Burrecar:— 

‘The attention of all India is fix- 
ed on the siege of Bhurtpore, in 
Rajapootana, on the event of which, 
far more than on any thing which 
may happen in the Birman empire, 
the renown of the British arms, 
and the permanency of the British 
empire in Asia, must depend.— 
The Jats are the finest people in 
bodily advantages and apparent 
martial spirit whom I have seen in 
India, and their country one of the 
most fertile and best cultivated.— 
Having once beaten off Lord Lake 
from their city, they have ever 
since not only regarded themselves 
as invincible, but have been:so es- 
teemed by the greater part of the 
Mahrattas, Rajapoots, &c. who 
have always held up their exam- 
ple as the rallying point and main 
encouragement to resistance, inso- 
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much that, even when I was pass- 
ing through Malwah, “galantee 
shows,” like those carried about by 
the Savoyards, were exhibited at 
the fairs and in the towns of that 
wild district, which displayed, a- 
mong other patriotic and popular 
scenes, the red-coats driven back 
in dismay from the ramparts, and 
the victorious Jats pursuing them 
sabre in hand. Their fortress, too, 
has really all the advantages which 
can arise from an excellent situa- 
tion, an imposing profile, a deep 
and wide ditch, a good show of 
cannon, and a very numerous and 
hardy garrison; while the means 
which Sir D. Ochterlony has been 
able to collect against it, though 
really far more considerable than 
could, under all circumstances, 
have been expected, are described 
in a letter from General Reynell as 
very barely adequate to all which 
they have to do,—-and the present 
intensely hot season is a circum- 
stance greatly unfavourable. Still 
I do not find that any of my milita- 
ry acquaintance despond. On the 
contrary, they all appear to rejoice 
at the opportunity offered for ef- 
facing the former very injurious 
impression which had been made 
by Lord Lake’s failure, though 
they admit, that, should our army 
fail again, few events would go so 
near to fulfil the shouts of the mob 
a few months back in the streets of 
Delhi: “Company ka raj ho guia!” 
“The rule of the Company is at an 
end.”? Meantime, heartily as I de- 
sire the success of our arms, and 
the more so because the cause, I 
believe, is really a just one, I am 
very sorry for the Jats themselves, 
with whose rough independent 
manner I was much pleased, and 
who showed me all possible civili- 
ties and hospitality in passing 
through their country..... But 
this is one among many proofs 
which have fallen under my notice, 
how impossible it is to govern 
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these remote provinces from Cal- 
cutta, and how desirable it is to es- 
tablish a separate presidency for 
Northern and Central India, either 
at Agra, Meerut, or perhaps San- 
gor.’ —Letter dated Bombay, May 
10, 1825. 
( To be continued. ) 


For the Repertory. 


Mr, Editor: The following re- 
marks were written some time 
since, and are now at your service, 
if you have a few spare columns 
which you can devote to them. 

N. N. 


THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK: 

I begin my remarks on this sub- 
ject by declaring that I am oppos- 
ed to all alterations in the Prayer 
Book, under present circumstances: 
not indeed because [ think that the 
service cannot be beneficially a- 
mended; my attachment to it: is 
not so bigotted, nor my opinion of 
its perfection so exalted, but what 
I do think it might be. But I am 
opposed to all alterations now, be- 
cause the service certainly is very 
well as itis. Besides, to alter it 
will produce need/ess collisions and 
disputes, which certainly is not at 
all desirable. No alterations can 
be adopted that would reconcile 
all parties. I acknowledge that the 
majority can adopt what alterations 
they please; but in church and re- 
ligious matters, great deference is 
always due to the honestly express- 
ed opinions of any respectable mi- 
nority; and great care is always re- 
quisite that their feelings be not 
disregarded and alienated. There- 
fore all must admit, that alterations 
made in the Church service, which 
affect every individual, should be 
adopted with as great unanimi- 
ty as possible; and especially, as 
all allow that things are very well 
as they are, there is no conceivable 
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cord, by disturbing what is now 
settled. 

The day may come when things 
will be otherwise than they are,— 
when some alterations may be 
made, which may unite al/ hearts 
and hands; and in order to bring 
about that day, it is necessary that 
the members of our Church should 
freely express their opinions on all 
sides. Let the matter be calmly 
and candidly discussed in our ma- 
gazines, and by the fire-side. Per- 
haps something may be done even- 
tually,—not indeed at the next 
Convention, nor even the succeed- 
ing one—but eventually. I depre- 
cate, however, all angry controver- 
sy in regard to this subject, and 
will never lend my aid to carry it 
on. 

But, apart from general reasons, 
why I am opposed to all alterations, 
I have particular reasons for think- 
ing it would not be best to adopt 
those now proposed; and these are, 
that, if adopted, they will not short- 
en the service to any extent worth 
mentioning—will not preduce uni- 
formity—but meet with much op- 
position. 

On each of these reasons, I pro- 
pose to submit a few remarks.— 
And, first, I am of opinion, that 
they will not shorten the service to 
any extent worth mentioning; nay, 
on the contrary, they will have the 
effect of lengthening the service in 
those churches where the commu- 
nion service is not used on ordinary 
Sundays. 

It is proposed, first, to give the 
minister the privilege to read but 
one Psalm, if he please, instead of 
what is now appointed. 

Secondly, it is proposed to give 
him the liberty of shortening the 
lessons from the Bible, so as to 
read not less than fifteen verses. 
Thirdly, to add an additional 
preface and prayer to the confirma- 
tion service. 








necessity for throwing abroad dis- 





Fourthly, to make it binding te 
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use a part of the communion ser- 
vice invariably on all occasions of 
public worship. 

Now, with regard to the first pro- 
posed alteration, will the service 
be shortened by giving to ministers 
the proposed privilege?—Suppose | 
it given, and a minister prefer to | 
read only one Psalm, instead of the | 
regularly appointed Psalms; would | 
he read a Psalm containing less 
than from fifteen to twenty verses? 
Reading less would not pay for 
turning the attention of the congre- 
gation to finding it; it would be a 
mere farce—a sheer evasion of the 
intention of the service; it is what 
no lover of the Church, no consci- 
entious man, would think of doing. 
I think it must be granted, then, 
that he would not think of reading 
a Psalm of much less than twenty 
verses; and many of the best Psalms 
for congregational use much ex- 
ceed that number of verses—so 
that he could not always read so 
few as even twenty verses: and with 
how many may a minister get a- 
long by reading now, at the pre- 
sent time, when he is desirous of 
shortening the service? By reading 
twenty-five! The minister may 
now at discretion substitute one of 
the selections for the Psalms of the 
day, and the: sixth selection con- 
tains but twenty-five verses: the 
fourth selection contains only one 
Psalm; the seventh only about for- 
ty verses; and nearly half* the ap- 
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pointed Psalms for the day contain 
less than that number. Are we 
not then clearly shown, from this 
short view, that the privilege here 
proposed to. be given would not 
shorten the service worth mention- 
ing,—so little, at most, would it 
shorten it, that those most anxious 
for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, would not thank you for it; 
nay, would they not laugh at the 
mighty-concession? 

Now, then, for the privilege to 
read only fifteen verses. Would 
this be shortening the service to 
any considerable extent? In many 
instances, less than fifteen verses 
is required now,* as may he seen 
by examining the note below. In 
none of these cases surely, would 
the services be shortened; and in 
the cases where the now appointed 
lessons are more than fifteen verses, 
could the minister leave off at the 
end of fifteen verses? I aver not, 
unless he would break off in the 
midst of the subject the sacred 
writer has in hand, or in the middle 
of a paragraph. Besides, in most 
cases, the chapters have reference 
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to the day; and the intention of the 
Church would be defeated, were 
the whole not to be read that is 
now appointed. Instances of this 
kind will occur to the mind of eve 
ry clergyman. So that the privi- 
lege here proposed, amounts to ve- 
ry little after all; and if there be 
some instances in which advantage 
may be taken of the offered privi- 
lege, they are but few: and it would 
be idle therefore to offer this pro- 
position with the hope of satisfy- 
ing those who desire the service to 
be shortened. It is but a mockery 
of their wishes, calculated to irri- 
tate rather than allay feeling. 

With the third proposed altera- 
tion I have nothing to do here; 
it does not belong to the regular 
daily service. 

But on the fourth proposed alte- 
ration, I have more to say. It is 
believed by many, that they have 
the right to omit the communion 
service, except at communion sea_ 
sons; in which belief they certain- 
ly are conscientious: and, acting 
accordingly, they are in the habit 
of omitting it on ordinary Sundays. 
When I say many, I reier princi- 
pally to the district of country with- 
in my own acquaintance; and re- 
specting that, I speak that I do 
know, and testify that which I have 
seen; and that it is not anew thing, 
I also know, because some of our 
Bishops, before elevated to the 
Episcopate, were in the habit of 
doing so themselves. The sin of 
this omission belongs not to the 
younger clergy. Without excep- 
tion, the elder clergymen of my 
acquaintance omit it. This short- 
ens the service from fifteen to twen- 
ty minutes. But what does the 
alteration propose to do? To en- 
join its invariable use. Will any 
one say that this is to shorten the 
service? So much, then, for the 
shortening the service by the pro- 
posed alterations. It is evident to 
my mind, that they could net have 








'can this be expected? 
in all cases. 
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been proposed with this view. 

In the next place, I do not think 
that the proposed alterations are at 
all calculated to produce uniformi- 
ty. My opinion is, that they will 
produce any thing but uniformity. 
With regard to the Psalms, if the 
alterations are adopted, some will 
read the Psalms of the day; some 
the selections; some one Psalm, 
and some another; some a long 
one, and some a short one. And 
will this be uniformity? 

And as to the lessons, some will 
read the fifteen verses, and some 
will read more, even the most that 
is required. Certainly there is no 
room for this variety now. Is this, 
then, calculated to advance uni- 
formity? 

With regard to the preface and 
prayer proposed, that opens room 
for the exercise of choice, and con- 
sequently for variety. 

The fourth alteration, I acknow- 
ledge, would produce uniformity 


‘on that point, if obedience to its 


requisitions could be ensured. But 
I think not 
Those who omit it 


“now, may plead that the Rubrics 


give them the right to do so. JI 
incline to this opinion. But take 


away the right, and how many will 


ty or expediency. 








then resort to the plea of necessity 


or expediency; of which necessity 
or expediency every man must be 
his own judge? And I am told, 
that many who now urge the inva- 
riable use of the communion ser- 
vice most warmly, admit, that it 
may be omitted in case of necessi- 
In the case of 
missionaries, or in cases in which 
I have oiten been placed at fune- 
rals, and in places where the 
Church is not established, I sup- 
pose no one would doubt the pro- 
priety of omitting the service in 
question, and even some part of the 
other services. I -suppose also, 


;that in the winter season, where 
| there are. no stoves in the church, 
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this service might be omitted;— 
likewise, in case of the ill health of 
the clergyman, that would form in 
the minds of most men a sufficient 
apology. And I do attach much 
weight to the fact, that in some 
places, there is among the parishes 
a strong opposition to the length 
of the service; and where this is 
the case, will not any one justify 
the minister in omitting a part of 
the service, rather than by using 
it to keep the congregation away 
from the church? and if he omit 
any part, surely this is the most 
convenient to be omitted. This is 
an argument, or rather reason, 
which in many minds would not 
justify the omission: but even such 
minds must admit, that individuals 
so circumstanced, are themselves 
the better judges. In many things, 
it is impossible to tell how a man 
will act, when placed in particular 
circumstances, till he comes to 
have the trial himself. I should 
like to have some of those who are 
so strenuous on this point, placed 
in circumstances others have been 
in, and see how they would do. So 
long, then, as ‘ministers may do 
this thing, if necessity or expedien- 
cy in their estimation require it, 
will entire uniformity be produced 
by the alteration in question pro- 
posed? 

I proceed therefore to the third 
point, and that is to show that the 
proposed alterations will meet with 
warm opposition; and when I say 
a warm opposition, I mean not a 
party or an unprincipled one.— 
With regard to the Psalms, I be- 
lieve the Church is pretty well sa- 
tisfied with them as they are— 
both those who desire to have the 
service shortened, and those who 
do not. ‘There is indeed truth in 
the remark, that some of the 
Psalms are not suitable to express 
the devotions of a congregation; 
and that in other instances, in the 
Psalms appointed for the day, some 








of praise and exultation are imme- 
djately followed by those which 
are of the deepest humiliation, and 
vice versa. But then no clergy- 
r ~n is confined to the Psalms for 
the day. The selections are al- 
ways at hand; and against them no 
such objection can be brought. To 
make the alteration proposed in 
the Psalms, is not called for by the 
necessity of the case; and I believe 
not by the wishes of any party. It 
is making an alteration where it 
can be dispensed with, and in the 
middle of the regular service.— 
There will therefore be, it is be- 
lieved, a general opposition to this 
alteration. 

With regard to the lessons, there 
is a pretty general satisfaction with 
them as they are; and I am of 
opinion, that of all parts of the ser- 
vice, it would be least expedient to 
curtail here. What is it thatis to 
be curtailed? The word of God!— 
Mr. Editor, I have had charge of a 
parish where very many could not 
read at all. It was then that I felt 
the value of our service more than 
ever before. I found it admirably 
qualified to make those acquainted 
with the Bible, who would remain 
ignorant of it if not read in Church; 
and sure I am, if any part of the 
service was interesting to the ig- 
norant, it was the reading of the 
word of God. I felt as if the read- 
ing of the lessons, so well selected 
as they are, and the Psalms and the 
responses, were admirably calcu- 
lated for their benefit; and I feel so 
still, and I should be sorry to see 
the service curtailed in that part. 
I would always raise my voice a- 
gainst it, if for no other reason, for 
the one I have mentioned. 

Gentlemen situated in those parts 
of the country where all can read 
the Bible if they will, may not feel 
the force of this argument; but 
were they situated in our Southern 
section of country, where the whole 
African population, and almost all 
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the lower class of the white popu- 
lation, cannot read a word; and 
were they to see the piety of many 
of them, and the interest and atten- 
tion they give when the minister 
reads from the Bible, I am sure 
they would never say a word about 
curtailing the lessons. They would 
feel as warmly opposed to it as I 
do. 

But here I shall be told, perhaps, 
that a minister is not, by the pro- 
posed alteration, odliged to curtail 
the lesson, but may read the whole 
appointed, if he pleases; but what 
then becomes of shortening the ser- 
vice’ And it will be most manifest 
that if the service is shortened any, 
that it must be by this curtailment, 
or not at all, if the proposed alte- 
ration should be adopted. A min- 
ister so situated as I am, could not, 
in conscience, avail himself of the 
permission granted. 

But perhaps I shall be told, that 
what is omitted in the lessons, if 
any is omitted, is made up in the 
use of the communion service.— 
This is indeed true; but why cut 
up the service into threads and 
patches? If thirty verses are to be 
read, would it not be quite as ap- 
propriate and dignified to read them 
all in the morning service, as 
to read fifteen verses then, and fif- 
teen in the communion service?— 
Where the necessity for the divi- 
sion, cui bono? 

Next comes the proposed pre- 
face and prayer; and with regard 
to these, I know not, if the 
Bishops, who are dissatisfied with 
the office for confirmation as it now 
is, wish this proposed alteration, 
why others, who are dissatisfied 
with a certain prayer in the bap- 
tismal service, may not wish to 
have that altered; and I see not 
why there is not as much justice in 
the one case, as in the other—and 
why the one may not come with as 
righteous acclaim as the other I 
should be opposed to these piece- 
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meal alterations. There are those, 
as is well known, who would be 
greatly obliged to the General 
Convention to give them an addi- 
tional thanksgiving after baptism, 
to be used at the pleasure of the ad- 
ministrator. But with regard to 
the prayer proposed, it is viewed 
by some as tending to rivet on the 
Church, doctrines or truths which 
they do not believe that she holds, 
or rather perhaps to explain what 
is now left rather undecided. Can 
it be expected that such persons 
will not be opposed to the adop- 
tion of that alteration? Is this the 
right way to correct “injurious 
misapprehensions?? Can “injuri- 
ous misapprehensions” be pre- 
vented in this way? I humbly con- 
ceive not. 

But to the last point. That the 
alteration of the rubric, so as to 
enjoin the invariable use of the 
communion service, will meet with 
opposition, and with warm oppo- 
sition, I have not the least doubt. 
Will those who conceive that the 
present rubric gives them the right 
to omit that service, and are desi- 
rous of shortening the service, 
yield or give up that right, without 
making opposition? It is not to 
be expected. The majority may 
change the rubric in question; but 
the voice of opposition will be 
heard—it cannot be stifled: nor 
will it be the voice of a small and 
discontented and meddling minori- 
ty. The attempt to make that 
change, will be viewed as an at- 
tempt to deprive those of a right, 
which they believe that they now 
have. They will consider it con- 
sequently as an invasion of their 
rights; and where men’s rights 
are invaded, they will not, they 
ought not, tamely to yield them 
up. Il repeat, the majority may co 
it, if they think fit; but what 
will they gain by it? The 
victory! They compel others to 


conform in practice to their opin- 
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ions,—a proud triumph! On the 
other hand, what does the minori- 
ty lose? Their right,—the privi- 
lege of doing as they have done 
ever since they entered the minis- 
try; some of which have been in 
the ministry for twenty and thirty 
years. For this is no late thing— 
no new question. But will the 
supposed majority attempt to 
make a law which is not to affect 
themselves, but others, whom they 
should conciliate, and not oppress? 
If the majority were those who 
wished the omission, and were to 
make an alteration confirming this 
right, then they would not touch 
the rights of others: they would be 
legislating for themselves; others 
would still have the privilege to 
use it at pleasure. The cases, 


therefore, are quite different. So. 


much for the opposition which the 
alterations must be expected to 
meet with. With these remarks, 
I dismiss the subject for the pre- 
sent. 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the laying of the Cor- 
ner Stone of Christ Church, at 
Norfolk, Va., June 20th, 1827. 
By Rev. Henrr W. Ducacuet, 
Rector. 

In accordance with a long es- 
tablished and edifying custom, we 
have now, Friends and Brethren, 
laid the first stone of the building 
which we purpose on this spot to 
erect to the honour of God, and for 
the worship of his holy name. 

The ceremonies of this day for- 
cibly remind us of the interesting 
and solemn occasion on which the 
foundation of the second temple 
was laid at Jerusalem. The first 
temple had been pillaged and pro- 
faned; its sacred walls had been 
levelled with the ground; its very 
foundations sacrilegiously disturb- 
ed; and the Israelites themselves 
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Carried captive to Babylon, in tri- 
umph and in chains. 

In the far distant country of their 
victors, they remembered home, 
with all its beauties, and privileges, 
and delights, and wept “with dole- 
ful thoughts opprest,”’ at the view 
of their own dishonour, and the re- 
collection of the departed glories 
of Zion. But this scene of melan- 
choly was not to last forever. As 
soon as the period allotted by in- 
spired oracles for their captivity 
had ceased, the royal mandate of 
Cyrus was issued for their emanci- 
pation from their vassalage, and 
their return to the desolated, but 
still beloved country of their fa- 
thers. One of the first public acts 
of: the nation was to set about the 
rebuilding of the temple. A day 
was appointed to begin the founda- 
tion; and when the builders had 
laid the first stone, the priests and 
levites, arrayed in their sacerdotal 
vestments, and with trumpets and 
cymbals, praised the Lord for his 
enduring mercy to Israel; and all 
the people shouted with a loud 
voice, and rent the air with accla- 
mations of thanksgiving, because 
the foundation of the house was 
laid. The younger part of the as- 
sembly, who had been born in cap- 
tivity, were transported with joy 
at the ceremony which they wit- 
nessed; but many of the older men, 
the fathers of Israel, who remem- 
bered the magnificence of the for- 
mer house, and beheld the compa- 
rative meanness with which the se- 
cond was to be built, wept aloud 
at the humiliating contrast. And 
they had reason indeed to be thus 
affected with grief. The scheki- 
nah, the glorious symbol of the di- 
vine presence, had been extinguish- 
ed amid the ruins of the house; the 
Urim and Thummim no longer a- 
dorned the pectoral of the High 
Priest; Aaron’s rod that budded, 
and the pot of manna, the memo- 
rial of God’s ancient mercy to his 
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people, and the ark of the cove- 
nant, and the tables o: the law, and 
the altars of the God of I>rael, 
were no more to be found. Well 
did the venerable fathers of the na- 
tion weep, so that the noise of their 
mourning “was heard afar off.” 
But in this particular, Brethren, 
the occasion on which we are con- 
vened, is distinguished by happy 
circumstances of difference. There 
is indeed something in the day to, 
call forth sorrowful associations, 
and to awaken ‘eelings of pain. It | 
naturally carries us back to the 
hallowed place in which, shut out 
from the unsanctifying intrusions 
of the world, we have so often join- 
ed together in the worship of God, 
and felt our hearts burn within us 
at the recital: and the experience of 
his grace and love! It inevitably 
recails to our thoughts that awiul | 
night, in which the house of God, | 
wrapped in flames that bid defiance | 
to our efforts to arrest their angry | 
progress, sunk into ruins before’ 
our eyes! It naturally reminds us| 
of the privations which we since 
have suffered, the inconveniences | 
to which we have since been sub- 
jected. But with all these affect 
ing recollections, we have so many 
circumstances of a favourable de- 
scription, and so much to rejoice | 
and animate our hearts, that we 
have no cause for mourning or re- 
gret, but abundant reason for mu- 
tual congratulation and for heart- 
felt gratitude to the God of our 
mercies. We have come here in- 
deed to repair the ruins of a majes- 
tic structure; but we have not the 
pain to know that we can never re- 
store it to its original magnificence. 
No recollections of hostile violence 
and infidel invasion, disturb the 
scene. The flame which reduced 
the sanctuary to ashes, was kindled 
by no profane and sacrilegious 
hand—it was the fire of God which 
came down from Heaven! We 
have come to erect a new Structure, 
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which, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, will every way surpass the 
one which we have lost; and from 
the tokens of divine favour which 
we have hitherto enjoyed, and 
which we are now so graciously re- 
ceiving, may we not, in the confi- 
dence of hope, adopt the prophet’s 
language, addressed to the de- 
sponding Israelites to cheer them 
in their affliction—“The glory of 
this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former.” 

If God shall prosper us in our 
work, upon the spot where now we 
stand, shall soon arise, as the 
Phoenix from her ashes, in fair and 
beautiful propertions, a large and 
commodious structure, whose lof- 
ty and graceful spire, pointing sig- 
nificantly to the Heavens, shall 
greet the sun at his rising, and em- 
race his lingering rays as he 
sinks in the Western sky, and in- 
dicate to the distant traveller, as 
he approaches by sea or by land, 
that the God of Heaven has a sanc- 
tuary here devoted to his worship. 

Here shall the confessions and 
supplications of God’s people be 
made, in strains which holy men 
now gone to glory and to rest, have 
delighted to use; and which our fa- 
thers have taught us as the accents 
in which they have found it good 
to approach the Lord 

Here shall the sacred word of 
God be opened before the people, 
and its precious contents read to 
them, “line upon line, precept up- 
on precept, here a little, and there 
a little.” 

Here shall the solemn hymn of 
praise to the Eternal, break upon 
the ear, and melt the soul to melo- 
dy and devotion. Here shall the 
majestic organ roll its thunder in 
concert with the voices of the peo- 
ple; and cause the arches of God’s 
house to shake, as the pillars of the 
temple were moved by the song of 
the Seraphim. 

Here shall the lightnings, and 
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blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest o: Sinai, be exhibited to the 
ungodly; and the eternal law pro- 
claimed with all its strictness and 
with all its terror. Here shall be 
opened to the view of the impeni- 
tent, those dungeons of woe, drea- 
ry, desolate, and hopeless, where 
damned spirits are imprisoned, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. 

Here shall sinners, awakened to 
the view of the holiness of God, 
and the awfulness of his law, fall 
prostrate before him, in agony of 
soul, and call for mercy with the 
eagerness of condemned and dying 
men. 

Here shall the eternal Son of 
God receive the homage which is 
his due, and be adored, and wor. 
shipped, and honoured, even as we 
honour the Father. Here shall his 
precious Gospel be proclaimed in 
all its freeness and in all its love, 
to guilty, ruined, helpless sinners. 
Here shall the touching story of 
his birth, as a helpless human babe 
at Bethlehem, despised and rejected 
of men, be often related to admir- 
ing mortals; and the incidents of 
his sorrowful life be spoken of and 
dwelt upon with wonder and with 
praise. Here shall the appalling 
scenes of his death be repeated; 
and the sons of men called upon to 
see him smitten, insulted, spit up- 
on, condemned, crucified! Here 
shall the cross be erected, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ presented to 
view, hanging as a malefactor, yet 
shedding his precious blood, and 
yielding up his life, as the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away sin. Here 
Shall all that he has done, and all 
that he has suffered, be often call- 
ed to mind; and the efficacy of his 
atonement, and the boundlessness 
of his love, and the freeness of his 
salvation, and the abundance of 
his power to save, be constantly 
and faithfully proclaimed! Here 
shall the penitent soul, bowed dewn 
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with guilt, and trembling for his 
Sins, be invited and encouraged to 
come and receive pardon and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Here shall the consolations of 
God soothe the troubled spirit, and 
impart comfort and rejoicing to 
the contrite in heart. Here shall 
the people of God experience his 
presence and his love; and find that 
it is “none other than the house of 
God, and the gate of Heaven.” 

Here shall the ministers of Je- 
sus Christ execute their sacred 
commission; and opening the laver 
of regeneration, shall apply water, 
sanctified to the mystical washing 
away of sin, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Here shall the lambs 
of. the flock, brought by parental 
affection and parental faith, be 
dedicated to their God and Sa- 
viour in the ordinance of his own 
appointment; and admitted into 
covenant with him who took little 
children into his arms, laid his 
hands upon them, and blessed 
them! 

Here shall the dying love of the 
Lord Jesus be commemorated by 
the faithful, and his dying injunc- 
tion obeyed: “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ Here shall his bo- 
dy be exhibited to the eye of faith, 
as broken, and his blood as shed, 
for the sins of the world; and the 
symbols of salvation be dispensed, 
to the strengthening and refresh- 
ing of his people. 

Here shall the sympathising 
company come in solemn and 
mournful silence, to chant the re- 
quiem of the dead, and to witness 
the funeral obsequies, which are to 
consign them to earth, to ashes, 
and to dust. Here shall surviving 
friends be comforted in their be- 
reavements; for the banner of the 
cross shall be unfurled at the very 
portals of the sanctuary, and shall 
exhibit to their believing eyes the 
beautiful inscription—“I am the 
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resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die.” 

Here, in short, shall the blessed 
Gospel be preached; its holy re- 
quisitions, its saving provisions, 
its delightful comforts, announced; 
and here, too, (oh, let us cherish 
such a hope, let us offer such a 
prayer,) here shall be manifested 
the presence of the Holy One of 
Israel, in the convicting, sanctify- 
ing, and refreshing influences of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It is related of a celebrated mon- 
arch of ancient times, that while 
he was one day surveying his 
mighty army, he suddenly burst in- 
to tears at the reflection, that in 
one century, not one of the vast 
multitude which he beheld animat- 
ed with life and intelligence, would 
be living. The thought which 
thus occurred to Xerxes, touches 
and oppresses me. I look around 
upon the hundreds here collected 
together, and remember that they 
must die. In much less than one 
hundred years, this vast assembly 
will all have been swept into the 
grave, and will have joined the 
mighty congregation of the dead. 
O! how solemn and awakening is 
this reflection! Of the multitudes 
who witnessed the ceremonies 
which were performed only twenty- 
seven years ago, at the commence- 
ment of the house which has re- 
cently been destroyed, how few 
still remain, how very few are pre- 
sent with us this day! Here and 
there, I see a venerable father who 
probably mingled with the crowd 
on that occasion. But where are 
the rest? gone—gone to the grave! 
In a few years more, our children 
and descendants will say of us, as 
we of our progenitors, “our fathers, 
where are they?” 

We have been privileged to wit- 
ness the commencement of the 
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building to be erected here. How 
many of us will probably never be 
permitted to witness its comple- 
tion! Death may be now passing 
through the crowd, and selecting 
his victims, for an early immola- 
tion. O! may the solemn reflection 
so affect us all, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom; and pre- 
pare for the summons to depart, 
which before long we must receive, 
and which very soon may come! 
So that whether we be graciously 
preserved to enter the sanctuary 
to be erected here, or be arrested 
by death, before it shall be finish- 
ed; we may be admitted into that 
better sanctuary,—that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens! 

Our work is now begun—may 
God Almighty give us prosperity! 
In thy fear, gracious God, we have 
commenced the building of this 
house—to thine honour we design 
to raise it; assist and bless us in 
the undertaking. Preserve it by 
thy guardian Providence; and may 
we have the privilege of beholding 
its top-stone brought forth with 
shouting, and of crying “grace, 
grace unto it:”” and when it shall 
be opened for thy worship, may 
thy presence fill the house, and thy 
spirit there take up his abode, that 
the glory of this latter house may 
be greater than of the former,— 
and that it may indeed be the 
house of God, the sanctuary of the 
Most High—the type of Heaven! 


Leaving others to the choice of 
their own methods and designs, i 
acknowledge that there are two 
things whereby I regulate my 
work in the whole course of my 
ministry. To impart those truths 
of whose power I hope I have had, 
in some measure, a real experi- 
ence, and to press those duties 
which frresent occasions, temptaticns, 
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and other circumstances, do render 
necessary to be attended to in a 
particular manner, are the things 
which I would principally apply 
myself to the work of teaching 
others. For as in the work of the 
ministry, in general, the whole coun 
sel of God, concerning the salva 
tion of the Church by Jesus Christ, 
is to be declared,—so, in particu- 
lar, we are not fo fight uncertainly, 
as men beating the air, nor shoot our 
arrows at random, without a certain 
scope and design. Knowledge of 
the flock whereof we are overseers, 
with a due consideration of their 


wants, their graces, their tempta- 
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and weakness, are required hereim. 
And when, in pursuance of that 
design, the preparation of the word 
, to be dispensed proceeds from zeal 
| to the glory of God, and compas- 
sion to the souls of men; when it: 
is delivered with the demonstra 
tion of a due reverence to God, 
whose word it is, and of authority 
towards them to whom it is dis- 
pensed, with a deep sense of that 
great account, which both they 
that preach, and they that hear the: 
word preached, must shortly give 
before the judgment seat of Christ; 


; there may be a comfortable ex- 


pectation of a blessed issue of the 








tions, their light, their strength, 


whole work. OWEN. 


Revicw. 
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A Sermon, delivered in Newburyport, 
Feb. 18, 1827, on occasion of the death | 
of Moses Brown, Esq. By Leonard | 
Woods, D. D. Abbot Professor of | 
Christian Theology in the Theological | 
Seminary, Andover. Flagg & Gould. | 


Mr. Brown, whose death gave 
eccasion to this sermon, was born 
in Newbury, Mass Oct 2, 1742.— 
By diligence, judgment, fore- 
thought, and the blessing of Provi- 
dence, he rose from small begin- 
ning’ to the possession of a large 








estate. Through all the years of| 
his prosperity, however, his sym-. 
pathy for the poor was tender and. 
generous. Often, from mere kind- | 
ness of heart, he forebore with his | 
debtors, until what was justly his | 
due became irrecoverable; and of. : 
ten, especially in his latter years, | 
he relinquished valuable claims up | 
on individuals, “not because they | 
had nothing to pay him, but be-| 
cause they could not pay him with- | 
ou reducing themselves to straits.” 
But the ordinary objects of private ! 
charity did not satisfy the heart of} 
this benevolent man, as-appears in| 
Von. VIIL.......No0. 13.79 


the iollowing extract from the ser- 
mon. 


My lot, as a minister of the Gospel 
says Dr. Woods—was cast seven miles 
from his residence. In compliance with 
a particular request, I had the pleasure 


| of meeting him, together with another 


friend, now living, and one more, now, I 
trust, in heaven, to consult respecting 
the establishment of a TuHEroLocicaL 
Seminary It was twenty years ago.— 
The subject of a theological Institution 
was then new to us, and new to the pub- 
lic. The conversation of that happy 
evening will be one of the last things to 
fade from my memory. But it was not 
conversation merely. The honoured 
friends of whom I speak, were not men 
of words, but of business. And feeling 
their obligations to God, who had given 
them their estates, they then entered on 
the plan of founding a Seminary for the 
education of pious youth for the Ministry. 
And that dear man, who is now silent in 
death, freely offered his ten thousand 
dollars for this momentous vbject For 
though he was a man of but ordinary edu- 
cation, and had been incessantly engag- 
ed, from early life, first in mechanical, 
and then in mercantile ‘labours; and 
the:gh he had never thought himself 
worthy to be numbered with the follow- 
ers of Christ; he had a mind large enough 
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to understand the importance and neces- 
sity of such an establishment, and a heart 
to give liberally of his honest treasures 
tu promote it. ‘That time appears like 
yesterday. Every word, and look, and 
tone-of voice, is fresh in my recollection 
The readiness, the simplicity, the gene- 
rous kindness, with which our departed 
friend offered his aid, cannot be describ- 
ed; though, by those who knew hin, it 
may easily be conceived. ile merely 
said, It ie a great object; I will give ten 
thousand dollars to begin with, and more 
afterwards. He redeemed his pledge; || 
for he was always a nursing-father to the 
Seminary; and after various smaller do- 
nations, and one of a thousand dollars, || 
he gave, a few years since, twenty-five || 
thousand dollars to found a new Profes- 
sorship- Besides all this, he promoted, 
by generous contributions, the various 
religious charities of the day. And it 
was a remarkable trait of his character, 
distinguishing him from most others, that 
even after he came to be an old man, he 


could readily enter into any new pians | 
of benevolence, however different they |: 


might be from those to which he had 
been accustomed. Such was the Ame- 
rican Education Society, which he re- 
garded from the beginning, as a worthy 


object of his patronage, and to which, ' 


at the commencement of his last sick- 
ness, he contributed a thousand dollars 
to found a permanent scholarship. Such, 
too, was the American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance; the formation 
of which he welcomed with all his heart, 


as it coincided perfectly with his own , 


settled principles and habits, and the so- 
ber results of long observation. ‘To this 
Society he made a donation of fve hun- 
dred dollars He previously contributed 
five hundred dollars for the benefit of 
Greenville College, Vennessee; and ff- 
teen hundred to the town of Newbury- 


port, when it was visited with a destruc. | 
By his last Will, he bequeath- : 


tive fire 
ed six thousand dollurs to be kept as an 
increasing fund, till it should be ade- 
quate to the perpetual support of a pub- 
lic Grammar School in Newburyport; 
and one thousand dollars to the Howurd 
Benevolent Society. 

You perceive that our honoured friend 
did not copy the example of some rich 


men, who retain all their property with | 
an iron grasp, as long as life remains, | 
and then, by will, give away something, | 


because they can hold it no longer them. 
selves He made a liberal use of his es- 
tate while he lived,—while in health,~— 
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while engaged in business, and while ca- 
pable of enjoying the satisfaction of see- 
ing the good resulting from his charities. 
—pp- 32—84-. 


The text is that emphatic pas- 
sage in 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19, which 
was written for all men, to whom 
God has given wealth, seriously to 
consider:—“Charge them that are 
rich in this world, that they be not 








bigh- minded, nor trust in uncer- 
tain riches, but in the living God, 
| who giveth us all things richly to 
| enjoy; that they do good; that they 
| be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate; lay- 


‘ing up in store for themselves a 


good foundation against the time 


to come, that they may lay hold on 


| eternal life.” 

| The object of the preacher is to 
prove, “that those who are rich, 
are under sacred obligations to de- 
vote a considerable portion of their 
substance to objects of benevo- 
lence,— benevolence in its highest 
sense, excited by motives, and di- 
rected by objects, peculiarly Chris- 
tian.— Those of our more opulent 
readers, who are desirous of know- 
ing the full extent of their privi- 
lege, in respect to religious chari- 
ties, will, perhaps, find Dr. Woods’s 
discussion of the subject as satis- 
factory, as any similar discussion 
of the same length. <A few selec- 
tions, only, can here be made. 


Perhaps you may say, this property is 
your own. So far as the institution and 
laws of civil society are concerned, it is 
so indeed. And no man on earth can 
interfere with the right you have to use 
it according to your own pleasure. But 
the God who made us, who has given us 
our souls and our bodies, our time and 
our property, comes forward with an au- 
thority which no being in the universe 
can question, and commands us to devote 
ourselves, and all that we possess, to 
Him. \nihese circumstances, the pro- 
per inquiry is,—what use ef the various 
gifts which God has bestowed upon us, 
will be most pleasing to Him? What 


| would a supreme affection for him dic- 
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tate, asto the disposal of our property? 
What use of it should we think best, if 
we loved him with all our heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength? If that Apos- 
tle, who was ready to be bound, and to 
die at Jerusalem, for the name of Jesus, 
were here, and possessed this property 
of ours; what use of it would he think 
best? And what would be most agreea- 
ble to Him, who, though he was rich, for 
our sakes became poor?— ihe fashion of 
the world is, to overlook these sacred 
obligations. Though men are only trus- 
tees of the property of God, and are ac- 
countable to him for the use they make 
of it; they proudly call it their own, and 
devote it to their own selfish ends How 
would such proceeding as this be regard- 
ed in civil concerns? What would you 
think ofa man, who took an estate he had 
received of another in trust, and used it 
as his own, neglecting wholly the object 
to which the real proprietor meant that 
it should be applied? But is our obliga. 
tion to God less binding than our obliga, 
tion to man? And can we suppose that 

we have liberty to take what he has giv- 
en us, and, regardless of his will, to de- 
vote it to our own private use? Oh! 
that men of every degree of wealth 


might entertain just conceptions and ; 
feeliags on this momentous subject.— | 
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ry means. O ye, who are rich, and 
whose hearts the grace of God has in- 
clined to do good; with what language 
can I describe the magnitude and glory 
of that work which you seem destined 
by divine providence to effect, or the 
h.ppiness you may enjoy in rising above 
the grovelling conceptions of worldly 
men, and presenting yourselves and 
your possessions as a free-will offering to 
God. ‘The obligations of men in respect 
to their world], substance, begin to be 
betier understood and more deeply felt 
than formerly. But they will unques- 
tionably be understood and felt far more 
perfectly before that happy day when 
the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the 
earth. For we have the best reasons to 
believe, that the property of the mch is 


' to be one of the grand means of bringing 


forward the universal reign of Imman- 
UEL-—pp 12--15. ; 
The actual value of property arises 
altogether from the value of those ends 
which it is made to promote. Judge, 
then, what is the gratification of that 
basest Of all passions, the passion for 
hoarding up money; and what is the gra- 


‘tification of animal appetite, or of the 


Then the rich man would deem it dis- | 


honesty and sacrilege, to dispose of his | 


estate, living or dying, without making 
the cause of Christ first in his thoughts, 


and first in his arrangements. Covetous- | 


ness would cease. All private aiflections 
would be made subordinate to Christian 
be .evolence. And it would be as un- 
common for a man of any considerable 
property to make no large contributions 
or bequests to the cause of the Redeem- 
er, as it is now for a man to make none 
to hisown children. Then the records 
of benevolence would exhibit frequent 
donations and legacies of a thousand, of 
ten thousand, of a hundred thousand, 


and, in some instances, most surely, of a_ 


million of dollars, for the various purpo- 
ses of religious charity; and from men of 
smaller estates, their contributions of ten, 
of fifty, and of a hundred dollars—no less 


acceptable to God than the larger offer-| 
Then no good institu- | 


ings of the rich. 


love of display, or of promotion; and 
what is the enriching or aggrandizing of 
children, what are any or all of these 
ends of human pursuit, in point of real 
importance, compared with those objects 
which the benevolent man promotes? — 
Let every one who wishes to employ his 
property so as to give it the highest va- 
lue, carefully ponder this question. No- 


. thing, Lam sure, can prevent forming a 


| correct judgment, but the interference 


, of some unworthy motive. 


Take pains, 
then, to bring your minds into such a 
state as will best secure you against that 
interference. For this purpose, consid- 


' er the question as relating not to your- 
' selves, but to others, and to others at a 


tions would languish, no great and pious ‘| 
' the distressed, and the salvation of those 


undertakings would fail of success, no 
agents of public benevolence would be 
disheartened or embarrassed, and no 
portion of the human family would be 
left in servitude to idolatry, or error, or 


_ cause of God’ 
any species of vice, for want of pecunia- || Without disregarding any of his relative 


distance. 

Suppose a historian should describe a 
man, who lived a thousand years ago, 
and in a distant part of the world. He 
was blessed with large possessions, and 
a large heart; and he said within himself, 
‘God has intrusted me with this proper- 
ty, and I am bound to use it according 
to his pleasure. In the exercise of his 
infinite goodness, he desires the relief of 


who are lost. 1 will, therefore, take this 
workily substance and devote it to the 
cause of human happiness, which is the 
And so he actually did. 
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obligations, he gave hundreds of thou- 
sands to works of piouscharity. A train 
of blessed consequences flowed from his 
wealth,—-consequences affecting the 
temporal and eternal interests of inillions, 
and reaching to the present day. Weigh 
now the true value of that estate, 
against another of equal amount, which 
was devoted to mere private, worldly 
ends.—pp. 16, 17. 

Has not the experience of ages shown, 
that inheriting large estates is a most 
dangerous temptation to children? Is it 
not found, that the wealth which the 
fond affection of a father bequeathed to 
his offspring, often proves the cccasion 
of their disgrace and ruin? And is it not | 
often the case, that if a father could only 
rise from his grave, and witness the folly 
and dissipation of his children, and the 
pernicious purposes to which they devote | 





the property they received from him, he |! 


would mourn over his fatal mistake, and | 
over the miseries he had contributed to | 
bring upon those whom he so fondly | 
loved. Let then every atfectionate fa- 
ther, possessed of wealth, cherish a wise | 
and faithful regard to the happiness of | 
his own children, and save them from the 
dangerous temptation to which they | 
would be exposed by inheriting large es- | 
tates.-a temptation which has not unfre- | 
quently proved the destruction of chil. | 
dren, who previously gave promise of 
eminent respectability and usefulness. 
But there is still another considera- 
tion, which weighs more than all the 
rest. There is a Gop who judges in the 
earth; and this God has abundantly 
taught us, in his word, and by his provi- 
dence, that our good works will bring 
down blessings upon our children. This 
is a general principle in the government 
of God, by which he clearly shows his 
approbation of benevolence and piety — 
Now, why are we not willing to commit 
our children to the care and mercy of 
God? It is indeed our duty to give them 
a Christian education; to aid them in 
their entrance into life, and to provide, 
as far as we are able, for their comforta- 
ble subsistence. But is not the blessing 
of God better than riches? Suppose by 
devoting a portion of our estate to Christ 
and the Church, we diminish their inhe- 
ritance; do we not secure to them that 
prospect of the divine favour, which is 
intinitely more precious than any earthly 
inheritance? I cannot but consider the 
condition of that child pitiable, rather 
than enviable, to whom an opulent fa- 








ther has bequeathed his whole eetate.— 
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Better, far better would it be for the 
child, if the greater part of the estate had 
been given to the Lord, and the residue, 
with the divine blessing, to him. And I 
cannot but regard it a8 the invariable du- 
ty of parents to devote a considerable 
portion of their estates to pious uses, 
even if their estate is but moderate, and 
thus to secure the blessing of God upon 
what remains for their children. Oh! 
give my children to inherit the divine 
blessing, and 1 will regard them as rich 
and happy, however small a portion of 
this world’s goods [ may be able to put 
into theirhands. pp. 23—25. 

Christians who hold large estates, sel- 
dom attain to eminent piety; and, for 
the most part, they are destitute of those 
elevated enjoyments in religion, which 
are so often granted to others. ‘They 
are frequently sensible of this, and are 
frequently heard to complain, that they 
have no fervour of piety, and no spiritual 
comfort; that their souls cleave to the 
dust; that they cannot enjoy holy com- 
munion with God, and cannot find any 
satisfactory evidence of their title to 
heaven. Let such Christians inquire, 
whether there is not a cause for this low 
and comfortless state? Have you not too 
much of this world’s riches; and do you 
not hold it with too strong a grasp?— 
Does not the burden of your estate bear 
too heavily upon you? Your march to 
the heavenly world is all the way as- 
cending. In this upward motion, are 
you not overloaded? Lay aside this op- 
pressive weight; relieve yourselves from 
this grievous load, and you will make 
better progress. Diminish your earthly 
treasures, and increase your heavenly.— 
Give freely for the spread of the Gospel, 
and the salvation of the world: and con- 
tinue this good work of giving, till your 
property is so reduced, that you will no 
longer feel it to be a burden to your 
souls. 

The principle I have now advanced is 
no invention of mine. Itis what we find 
in the word of God. We are there 
pointed to a young man, who could not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, be- 
cause he was rich. And the means which 
Christ directed him to use to avoid de- 
struction, was, that he should give away 
his estate for benevolent and pious uses.— 
The same is implied in the words of my 
text: “Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate, laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come.” 
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In this way the poison is extracted from 
riches; the curse is removed; and that 
which is so generally the occasion of 
mischief, is turned into a blessing.—pp. 
26—28. 


If the foregoing extracts are 
long, they must be allowed to be 
excellent, and worthy of most se 
rious attention,—as is the whole 
sermon. The preacher has ex- 
pressed his views with the utmost 
directness; yet with so many 
guard:, that no one need misun- 
derstand, and with so much affec- 
tion and sincerity, that there is no 
cause for offence. 
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thought, and acticn, is concerned 
about property, than about any one 
thing, or all things else. When, 
therefore, God forms an estimate 
of the characters of men, the man- 
ner in which they have felt, thought 
and acted, in relation to property, 
will be found to be of most serious 
importance. It is well, then, and 
worthy of universal imitation, when 
the high and broad principles of 
the Gospel, appertaining to this 
subject, are suffered to speak out 
plainly, so that all may understand 
them, and may realize to what ex- 
tent they are binding. 


| Missionary Herald. 





a 





New Pos ications. 

Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of 
the character and customs of the Chippe- 
way {ndians, and the incidents connected 
with the Vreaty of Fond Du Lac. By 
Thomas L. McKenny, of the Indian De- 
partment, and joint Commissioner with 
his Excellency Gov. Cass, in negotiating 
the treaty. Also a Vocabulary of the 
Algic, or Chippeway Language, formed 
in part, and as far as it goes, upon the 
Basis of one furnished by the Hon. Albert 
Gallatin 


“Thus fare the shiv’ring natives of the | 


earth, 

And thus the rangers of the western 
world.” — Cowper. 

Ornamented with twenty-nine Engra- 
vings, of Lake Superior, and other Sce- 
nery, Iadian Likenesses, Costumes, &c. 
&c Baltimore: Fielding Lucas, Jr. 1827. 
8vo. pp- 493. 


The Fourth Vol. of the Lady of the 
Manor, by Mrs. Sherwood. Baltimore: 
Samuel Young. 1827. 


A brief account of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Divisions in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in the City of Troy; 
containing also, Strictures upon the New 
Doctrines broached by the Rev. C. G. 
Finney and N.S. S. Beman, with a sum- 
mary Relation of the Trial of the latter 


Biterary and Philosophical Xntelligence. 





before the Troy Presbytery. By amem- 
ber of the late Church and Congregation. 





A Sermon for Children, preached at 
St. Paul’s Chapel to the Scholars belong- 
ing to the New-York Protestant Episco- 
pal Sunday School society, on Wednes- 
day Afternoon, April 18, 1827, being the 
Tenth Anniversary of the said society.— 
By the Rev. Cornelius KR. Duffie, Rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New-York.— 
Published by the Society. New-York, 
T. & J. Swords. j 


An Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, 
for the Use of Schools: By Charles D. 
Cleveland. 12mo. pp- 177. Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, and 
Richardson & Lord. 1827. 

A work such as this has long been 
wanted for preparatory schools: and in- 
struciters who take pleasure in endeavo- 
ring to make their pupils thorough scho- 
lars, will be much gratified with this val- 
uable aid to their exertions. Every vol- 
ume which facilitates and relieves the 
toil of classical learning in its early sta- 
ges, is not only a favour conferred on the 
pupil and the teacher, but contributes to 
the general advancement of education, 
by culiivating ataste for ancient litera- 
ture, and preparing the mind for the in- 
fluence of refined sentiment expressed 
in beautiful and forcible language. 

We would not hold up classical litera- 
ture as the only way to mental refine- 
ment. But, aside from its services in 
professional life, it has a high and pecu- 
liar value of this kind, and especially 
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when applied, as it usually is, to minds, 
which are yet forming their habits of. 
thought and expression: this is one | 
reason why we are glad to see such works 
as that of Mr, Cleveland. ‘The spirit 
and influence of ancient literature are | 
not to be caught by mere translating and | 
parsing. It is the intelligent perusal of | 
the classics, that alone can suit the pur- 
pose; and the epitome under notice | 
seems well adapted to this end It de- 
rives no small share of its value from 
the circumstance of its being devoted to 
the elucidation of the Grecian writers,— 
to us, the original sources of power and 
beauty in language. A much higher 
taste in literature would, we think, result 
from an earlier and more liberal study of 
Greek in all our classical schools. The 
alluwance of time assigned to Latin is. 
unwarraniably disproportioned, consider- 
ing the comparative vaiue of these lan- 
guages 2s means of forming taste and in- 
tellect,——a consideration, it seems to us, 
which should always rank infinitely high- | 
er than that of the mere requisitions of 
a profession, since these may easily be 
satisfied with a very humble standard 
of acquirement. | 

Besides giving our warmest recommen- | 
dation to this volume as a book for. 
schools, we would suggest it to general 
readers, and to ladies in particular, as an 
excellent means of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of a most important part of 
ancient history. [Journal of Education. | 
| 

The Rational Dame, or Hints towards | 
supplying prattle for Children. 12mo. | 
pp. lu5. New-York. Samuel Wood & | 
Sons. 


This pleasing assistant to mothers was | 
incicentally mentioned in our last num- | 
ber (p. 400) as a book calculated to in- | 
spire an early interest in natural history, | 
—a branch of education which is too com 
monly overlooked in early life, and post- 
poned tilla period when the perceptive 
power is blunted by reason of use on 
other objects, and the freshness and in- | 
terest of natural beauty have in some 
measure passed away. Natural history is 
a wide field of happiness and improve- 
ment, even to the mind of infancy: and 
an attentive care on the part of mothers, 
might render it a natural and agreeable 
commencement of intellectual discipline. 

The cuts in this volume are neat and 
accurate; and where the expressions of 
the book are not level to the understand- 
ing of a child, the oral instruction of the | 
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mother will be more useful as well as 
more interesting. [ 1bid. 


Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
in which the Elements of that science are 
familiarly explained. Illustrated with 
Plates. By the author of Conversations 
on Chemistry. With corrections, im- 
provements, and considerable additions 
in the body of the work, appropriate 
Questions and a Glossary By Dr ‘ho- 
mas P. Jones, Professor of Mechanics in 
the Franklin Institute, of the state of 
Pennsylvania. 1l2mo pp. 220. 1826, 
Philadelphia John Grigg. 

this is one of the few school books 
which happen to be compiled by an indi- 
vidual, who is himself an eminent and 
successful instrucier in the department 
to which the work belongs. By taking 
the Conversations on Natural Philosophy 
as the basis of the volume, a very im- 
portant advantage is secured, from a 
previous confidence in the substance of 
the work, and by the facility of using 
this edition in schools and academies in 
which the Conversations are already in- 
troduced. 

Dr. Jones’s work is one which is well 
entitled to an exclusive currency in 
schools of every kind. It is much to be 
desired, that teachers of common schools 
should turn their attention to this branch 
of education, by using this volume as a 
reading book,—whcere it cannot be other- 
wise introduced, --and illustrating the 
statements in the work, by objects such 
as even an ordinary ingenuity can find or 
contrive. ‘To sce, as we do every day, 
the youth of our country, issuing from 
the schools where they receive all their 
education, and yet unacquainted with 
many of the simplest operations of na- 
ture, which are daily, going on around 
them, is matter of just regret —to all, at 
least, who reflect on how much it is in 
the power of even the humblest citizen 
of the United States, to effect for the 
prosperity of his country, and, at all 
events, for the happiness of his neigh- 
bcurhood and his family. [ Ibid, 


Easy Lessons in Geography and His- 
tory, by Question and Answer: designed 
for the use of the younger classes in the 
New England schools. By Joseph Allen, 
Minister of Northborough, Massachu- 
setts. i8mo. pp 44. Boston: 1825. 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

his is one of the happiest attempts 
for the improvement of primary educa- 
tion, that has ever fallen under our no- 
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tice. The arrangement of the materials 
is exceedingly judicious; being managed 
so as to lead the young mind gradually 
through a natural and easy, and interest- 
ing succession of thought, in which the 
elements of geography and of nationa: 
history, are very finely combined. No 
mechanical process of memory is em- 
ployed: all is rendered intelligible and 
familiar, and at the same time equally 
instructive and pleasing. 

Primary education has been very de- 
ficient hitherto in aids such asthis. We 
would earnestly entreat the attention of 
school committees to this practical and 
useful work. Vastly more may be done 
with young children, than merely teach- 
ing them to spell and read; and books 
such as this, in the hands of attentive 
teachers, might be rendered as much a 
matter of recreation as of study; whilst a 
large portion of time now mispent, would 
be redeemed for the invaluable purposes 
of early improvement. [Lbid. 


Mrinerat Wett 1x New Yorx.—Mr- 
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darker and harder than the rock in which 
they are imbedded, and sparkle briskly 
when struck with a hammer. The bark 
is readily separated from the wood, and 
resembles iron rust, or black sand. 
[Evangelical Magazine. 


Maenotia.—Near Fish Creek in Vir- 
ginia, 10 or 12 miles from the Ohio, there 
is a grove of the lofty magnolia, and in 
the season of flowering, they fill the wil- 
derness with delicious fragrance for se- 
veral miles around. ‘The leaves are more 
than three feet in length, and of propor- 
tionate width. ‘There are no other trees 
of this kind within 500 miles. It has 
_been stated that the flower of the mag- 
_nolia in Florida have been smelt at the 
| distance of 60 miles. [ Tid. - 





_Tnees.—The American Quarterly Re- 
view says, trees may be dug up, their 


_branches be cut off, and the ends of 


| branches remaining be placed in the 
| earth, with the roots in the air; yet in a 
_ short time what were lately roots will be- 





Disbrow has been employed for some 
time in boring a well for the Corporation | 
in Jacob-street; and has lately stopped | 
on striking an abundant spring, at the | 
depth of 125 feet. ‘The water isthought | 
to have peculiar properties. On being | 
analyzed, it was found to contain 31 98 | 


parts in 100, muriate of soda (common || 


salt), 4 75 parts muriate of magnesia, 3 
paits sulphate of magnesia, &c &c.— 
Many persons from all parts of the city 
begin to visit it with bottles, jugs, pitch- 
ers, and the like, to carry away the wa- 
ter. The interest excited is already very 
great: groups of persons are constantly 
collected in the vicinity, discussing the 
merits’ of the water, and the question as 
to whom this well belongs, whether to 
the Corporation, or to those at whose 
expense it wasdug? The conclusion, in 


| 


all cases, is, that the water should belong | 


to the citizens at large, and that the Cor- 
poration should place the well under 
such regulations that all may have free 
access to it, but be prevented from doing 
it any injury. The wags in Jacob-street 
have already named it, by writing upon 
the frame work around, “Jacob’s Well.” 
[D. Adv. 


Fosstt Trers.—Near Gallipolis on the 
Ohio, are several petrified trees, imbed- 
ded in a precipice of sandstone. They are 
deposited in the rock, with their tops or 
branches in different directions, and 
some of them look like elm. They are 





|, Volcanoes. 


‘gin to bud, and eventually be covered 
with leaves, while the branches set in the 
earth will gradually send forth radicals, 
and ultimately assume the offices of roots. 

| A gentleman of Philadelphia caused a 

'row of willows to be thus inverted, and 
the trees soon resumed their ordinary 
appearance. [Lbid. 


| Burnine Mountains.—The last Edin- 
burgh Review contains an article on 
| M. Daubeny, in a work late- 
ly published on this subject, furnishes 
some facts and reflections: the result of 
| his travels, observations and studies.— 
| The substances thrown out by voleanoes 
| are chiefly composed of the elements 
_of granite, gneiss, and other primitive 
_rocks, which renders it most probable 
,that they are brought from a_ great 
depth. It is remarkable that the 165 
| volcanoes mentioned by Arago are all 
| near the sea; and that not a single active 
one is to be found in the interior of any 
| country, Volcanic regions and extin- 
guished volcanoes are known at a dis- 
_tance from the sea; but generally in dis- 
_tricts which appear to have emerged 
| from the water. Earthquakes are most 
violent in countries where there are not 
volcanoes; as if they served to vent their 
force. [ Ibid. 


Mr. Thomas Campbell, the poet, has 
been unanimously appointed Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS=—-REFORM IN IRELAND. 
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Religious Xutelligence. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


In the account lately published 
of the voyage of Captain Lord By- 
ron to the Sandwich Islands, after 
a statement that greater part of the 
people have already professed, or 
will soon profess, the Christian re- 
ligion, the following incident is re- 
corded:—“Kapiolani, a female chief, 
of the highest rank, had recently 
embraced Christianity; and, desir- 
ous of propagating it, and of unde- 
ceiving the natives as to their false 
gods, she resolved to climb the 
mountain, (a volcanic mountain, 
with a burning crater of prodigious 
extent,) descend into the crater, 
and by thus braving the volcanic 
deities in their véry homes, (the 
prevailing belief was, that the gods 
of the islands resided in these fires,) 
convince the inhabitants of the is- 
lands, that God is God alone, and 
that the false subordinate deities 
existed only in the fancies of their 
weak adorers. Thus determined, 
and accompanied by a missionary, 
she, with part of her family, and a 
number of followers, ascended Peli, 
(the mountain:) at the edge of the 
first precipice that bounds the 
sunken plain, many of her follow- 
ers and companions lost courage, 
and turned back; at the second, the 
rest earnestly entreated her to de- 
sist from her dangerous enterprise, 
and forbear to tempt the powerful 
gods ofthe fires. But she proceed- 
ed, and on the very verge of the 
crater, caused the hut we were now 
sheltered in, to be constructed for 
herself and people. Here she was 
assailed anew by their entreaties to 
return home, and their assurances, 
that if she persisted in violating 
the houses of the goddess, she 
would draw down on herself, and 
those with her, certain destruction! 
*I will descend into the crater,’ said 
she, ‘and if I do not return safe, 


" 








then continue to worship Peli; but 
if I come back unhurt, you must 
learn to adore the God who created 
Peli.’ She accordingly went down 
the steep and difficult side of the 
crater, accompanied by a mission- 
ary, and by some whom love or 
duty induced to follow her. Ar- 
rived at the bottom, she pushed 2 
stick into the liquid lava, and stir- 
red the ashes of the burning lake. 
The charm of superstition was at 
that moment broken. Those who 
had expected to see the goddess 
armed with flame and sulphureous 
smoke, burst forth and destroy the 
daring heroine, who thus braved 
her in her very sanctuary, were 
awe-struck when they saw the fire 
remain innocuous, and the flames 
roll harmless, as though none were 
present.—They acknowledged the 
greatness of the God of Kapiolani; 
and, from that time, few indeed 
have been the offerings, and little 
the reverence, offered to the fires 
of Peli.””—Christian Observer. 


REFORM IN IRELAND. 


Extracts from Speeches made a! 
some of the late Anniversaries in 
London. 

Rev. Mr Caaruisie, of Newry, 
said, the people of Ireland had be- 
gun to examine for themselves; a 
spirit of inquiry and energy had 
been excited in the Irish mind, 
which would be found irresistible 
in its effects. As soon might a 
man attempt to overthrow an ava- 
lanche with a straw, as to say to 
that mind, “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther” The people were 
now determined to hear the Gos- 
pel; and he knew a minister who 
had been obliged to request his 
own people to stay at home, even 
on the Sabbath, in order to make 
room for the crowds of Catholics 
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who pressed to hear the Word of 
God. In other cases, the buildings 
were found too small to contain the 
hearers, and they were obliged to 


worship the Aimighty in the open 
field, under the broad canopy of | 


Heaven. The places oi worship 
were frequently so thronged, that 


crowds might be seen standing un- | 
He wouid ven- ; 
ture to state, that there had been at : 


der the windows. 


least THREE FHOUSAND con- 
verts from Popery to Protestantism 
in Ireland, during the past year. 
Rev. J. W. Cunnincuam said, 
Though I was convinced before I 
went to Ireland, by what Lord 
Farnham had said, that much was 
done; yet, when I went there, I 


found that not the half—no, not the 
hundredth part, had been told.— 
Why, my Lord, my brother and 
myself were immeasurably aston- 
ished—our hearts glowed, our pul- 
ses beat with renewed vigour. No 
spirit of bitterness is mixed up 


with their controversies. It is a 
spirit of pity, of tenderness, of 
friendship. 

Lord Farnuam said, The break 
ing out of the spirit of conversion, 
now so prevalent, he, who had 
more experience than most others, 
knew to be genuine. In some few 
instances, the convert might have 
relapsed; but the vast majority had 
firmly adhered to the religion they 
had embraced. (Applause.) In 
three parishes in his immediate 
neighbourhood, on one Sunday last 
Easter, no less than 130 converts 
sat down to the Lord’s Supper. 
(Hear, hear) He had himself 
closely watched their conduct, and 
the conduct of their families, and 
he could bear witness to the exem- 
plary order and decorum with 
which they were conducted. ... 
It had been stated in the newspa- 
pers, as well as in other public 
channels, that these conversions 
were the effect of bribery and secu- 
laremolument. This, however, he 
most positively denied. Out of 
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seven or eight hundred who had 
read their recantations in the coun- 
ty of Cavan, where he resided, in 
no single instance was any secular 
advantage promised or expected; 
and out of that number, he spoke 
advisedly, not thirty had relapsed 
to the Catholic faith. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Norn 
said, The number of converts that 
had lately been made, warranted 
him in saying that the cause was 
gaining ground. (Hear, hear.) But 
it was said by some, that that num- 
ber was but trivial. That was an 
old calumny, and a most unjust 
one; for he would ask any right- 
minded man, whether the conver- 
sion was trivial, when they heard 
of 170 being converted in one pa- 
rish? of 700 having come over to 
the Protestant faith at Cavan, and 
of which number only 30 had re- 
lapsed? if more than 70 at Bally- 
naslow was a trivial number? if 
2,000 public recantations in the 
course of one month, was a trivial 
number? (Loud cheers.) Those 
numbers might perhaps make the 
enemy tremble at the approaching 
storm. Those numbers might per- 
haps call out the adverse legion;— 
but trivial no man could conscien- 
tiously call them! (Applause) If 
it was the call of the Most High 
for them to go forward, they need 
only arm themselves with the spi- 
rit of going forward, and they 
would surely succeed (Hear, hear.) 
Then they would not see only 347 
masters casting off their bonds; nor 
12 {rom the county of Tipperary; 
nor 30 from the county of Kerry,— 
then they would not only hear that 
affecting document of the parents 
for the education of their children: 
but they would see Protestantism 
spreading itself far and wide 
throughout the whole of the coun- 
try,—no longer confined to the 
county of Limerick alone, but the 
whole of Ireland partaking in its 
blessings, 
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DESCRIPTION OF MALTA. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Elna- 
than Gridley, Missionary to the East, 
to one of the Editors of the New York 
Observer, dated Smyrna, January 16, 
1827. 


My Dear Sir: Rev. Mr. Brewer 
and myself, on our way to this 
place, were delayed a month at 
Malta That island appears to 
have been, originally, a barren 
rock; but the industry of man has 
transformed it into a highly culti- 
vated garden: so that it now sup- 
ports, and has long supported, a 
denser population than any other 
country. 

When viewed from the water, it 
appears to be sterile indeed 
Scarcely any green thing, save here 
and there the deep-shaded olive, 
is seen; but walls of stone rise one 
above another, far as the eye can 
extend. But when viewed from 
the interior, the scene is reversed. 
The most beautiful little fields then 
present themselves, falling one be 
low another as they recede, like 
the successive beds of a sloping 
garden, and all thickly clothed with 
clover, wheat, and barley. Many 
of these fields are irrigated by 
means of reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
wheels for raising water. The o- 
thers, during the heat of summer, 
become a parched desert. 

in preparing these fields, the 
Mattese use a plough, like that 
which Virgil describes. It is 
drawn by heifers, with the yoke 
tied to their horns,—sometimes by 
horses, or by mules, and not unfre 
quently by an ox and an ass yoked 
together. 

In the less highly cultivated 
spots, sheep and goats are seen 
grazing. The one is valued only 
for its flesh,—the other is prized 
_for its milk, and so highly, that 
one of the largest size is number- 
ed among the inmates of most of 
the poorer families. 


The buildings are all of hewn 
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ston, of a light yellow, and so soft 
as to be easily shaped by edged 
tools. The roofs are flat, and plas- 
tered over with a hard, firm, wae 
ter-proof cement. 

Valetta is the principal city. It 
is built upon a narrow peninsula, 
having an excellent harbour on 
each side. It is, probably, the 
strongest fortified city in all the 
world. As there are no wells here, 
rain water is carefully preserved 
in tanks dug deep in the rock, and 
it is scarcely inferior to water from 
the purest spring. 

The most magnificent building 
in Valetta, is St. John’s Church — 
It is two hundred and eighty feet 
in iront; its wings extend back six- 
ty feet; and the main body of the 
building, two hundred and eighty 
feet. it covers about one hundred 
and six square rods of ground, or 
two-thirds of an acre. It has two 
spires, and eight or ten bells, some 


-of which are very heavy. 


Along each side are suspended 
pieces of tapestry, of great size.— 
They are representations of vari- 
ous portions of Scripture history; 
and the execution is almost to the 
life. They were wrought at an 
expense of two hundred thousand 
dolJars. In the recesses of the al- 
coves, are paintings of the virgin, 
and of saints, exquisitely beautiful 
pieces of statuary of immense va- 
lue, and altars with white silver.— 
Under one of those altars, we saw 
a human skuil—a sainted relic 
encircled with a garland sparkling 
with diamonds and other precious 
stones. The candlesticks, lamps, 
and chandeliers, are all of massive 
silver 

Citta Vecchia was the ancient 
capital of the Island. Its situation 
is central, and on the highest land. 
It is the unsocial, dreary abode of 
monks and nuns. Here, through 


the double grating of their dark 
and gloomy -recesses, we saw these 
deluded, sequestered females. 


It 
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was a heart-sickening sight. How 
far from the precepts of that apos- 
tle, whom Publius once, in this ve- 
ry city, lodged three days cour- 
teously. 

Near Citta Vecchia, is the en- 
trance of the catacombs. These 
are artificial, subterranean excava- 
tions in the solid rock. Passages 
just sufficient to admit a single 
person, are carried in many differ- 
ent directions, and to great distan- 
ces. They are said to extend in 
one direction two miles, and in ano- 
ther seven. 

Besides the two cities, there are, 
in the various parts of the island, 
twenty or thirty villages. Twelve 
years since, great ravages were 
made by the plague, which then o- 
verspread the island. One consid- 
erable village,°-now known as the 
Deserted Village, was entirely de- 
solated by that pestilence; and 
from the superstition of the Mal- 
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tese, it is suffered still to remain a 
desolation. I made my way into! 
several of these gloomy mansions, 
over these piles of ruins which 
blocked up their entrance. No 
faithful watch-dog gave notice of 
my approach. No circle of won- 
dering children gazed at the stran- 
ger. I called, but no answer was 
returned, save the echo from the 
surrounding walls. The silence 
of the grave was there. This De- 
serted Village is a fit emblem of 
the moral desolations which over- 
spread the island. Popery is to 
the soul what the pestilence is to 
the body—it impoverishes—de 
grades—destroys. There is no 
calculating the sums it lavishes up- 
on sacred edifices, idle nuns, and 
crowds of lazy priests. It has ex- 
torted untold treasures, poured it 
into the church, turned thousands 
pennyless on the world, and crowd- 
ed every street with beggars. 

It denies access to the fountain 
of all knowledge. It strenuously 








opposes every plan for enlighten- 
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ing the mind which benevolence 
suggests. It turns the attention 
from things important, and fixes it 
upon trivial rites and ceremonies. 
Here, when “the church-going bell”? 
is to have a place beneath thé 
dome, in solemn pomp the Bishop 
christens it, and commissions it to 
protect the people from the thun- 
der and the tempest. Hence, when 
the tempest rages, and the thun- 
ders roar, though it be at’ mid- 
night, the bell-man is summoned 
to his post, and then the credulous 
multitude doubt not that impend- 
ing danger is averted. 

There, when a man has laid his 
deceased friend in the grave, he 
must give money to the priests to 
pray the soul out of purgatory.— 
And to remind him of this pious 
duty, on every corner of the wall 
surrounding the place of burial, is 
the carved image of a sufferer in 
purgatory. The flames are play- 
ing round him, while he, with up- 
lifted hands, appears to be beseech- 
ing surviving friends to help him 
out of that place of torment. - The 
crier, also, arrayed in white, passes 
through the streets, with a little 
bell in one hand, and in the other 
a box, to receive offerings for the 
benefit of the souls of the depart- 
ed. 

Enter their churches, where 
children are assembled for instruc- 
tion, and you might mistake them 
for Christian Sabbath Schools.— 
Numerous groups of little ones are 
gathered around their several in- 
structors. But listen! it is a long 
list of saints, which they are re- 
peating after their instructor;—a 
list which he himself has made fa- 
miliar, by perhaps a million repe- 
titions, and for which he has pro- 
bably received promotion from the 
Pope. 

But what is worse than all, it is 
a religion which leads man to look 
to his fellow man for that pardon 
which comes frem God alone; and 
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that pardon it proffers, not on 
terms o forsaking sin, but on terms 


-of whispering it in a human ear.— 


Thus it throws off the salutary re- 
straints of conscience, and leaves 
the multitude to follow their gross- 
ly vicious courses, in fatal securi- 
ty. 
But ere long, and this fell de- 
stroyer, by the blessing of God on 
the missionary efforts, must fore- 
ver cease to exert his baneful in- 
fluence here. These desolations 
will be re-built, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.— 
Yours affectionately, 
ELNatHAN GRIDLEY. 


—2 +e 


DOMESTIC. 


{From the Philadelphia Recorder. } 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO KEN- 
YON COLLEGE. 


Bishop Cuase’s Report to the Trus- 





tees of Kenyon College, made at’ 
their meeting, June 8th, 1827. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have requested 
your present meeting, that I might 
lay before you my proceedings dur- 
the past year, in relation to the In- 
stitution, of which, under Divine 
Providence, you are the guardians; 
and also to speak something of the 
prospects which God has most 
mercifully opened to our view. 

This done, we shall lay the 
Corner Stone of Kenyon College, 
to be erected on these favoured 
grounds, to the Glory of God, and 
the good of millions yet unborn. 

Subsequently to the meeting of 
the Convention, at which it was 
determined to fix our seminary on 
these lands, six weeks were passed 
in clearing and surveying the 
grounds, and in fixing the site and 
boundaries of our habitation; and 
at the end of that period, my 
health was impaired by sickness; 








yet [had strength to proceed to 
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the Atlantic States, and commence 
the subscription to raise a fund for 
the erection of our buildings, 
which our own inability, and the 
increasing number of our students, 
so imperiously demand. 

Before I set off, I appointed Mr. 
Warner Torry, the Steward of our 
College. 

Concerning the collections from 
our friends in the Atlantic states, 
to aid in the erection of our col- 
lege buildings, I cannot speak in 
terms of sufficient respect and 
thankiulness. The hearts of thou- 
sands were open to us; and of all 
classes, many were found willing 
to assistus. From my relations in 
Vermont and New Hamsphire, I 
received between three and four 
hundred dollars. From friends in 
Philadelphia, rising of $5,000: 
from those in New York, about 
that sum: from Providence, R. I. 
nearly $500: and from Boston, Sa- 


lem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, 


and Portland, in all, sufficient to 
cause the sum received to amount, 
if I have counted right, to $9,228. 

Besides this, I hear that there 
are monies in Philadelphia uncol- 
lected, and lying in the hands of 
friends, to the amount of several 
hundred dollars. 

Mr Bacon is still soliciting sub- 
scriptions for us at the south; 
where, considering their wonted 
liberality and our great need, I 
have good hope of his success. 

Here I cannot but mention, 
though the result is not yet known, 
the very great hopes of a liberal 
collection from the exhibition in 
New York, of that celebrated pic- 
ture, the “Capuchin Chapel, for 
the benefit of Kenyon College, 
Ohio;” which Benjamin Wiggins, 
Esq. so liberally granted, just be- 
fore his leaving this country for 
London. The exhibition is to 
commence on the 10th of Septem- 
ber next, and continue so long as 
productive of profit. As this pic- 
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ture is considered the most perfect 
exhibition of the art of optical de- 
ception by painting, so as to make 
us doubt of its being a fiction, even 
while beholding it, there is little 
reason to doubt the combined re- 
sult of good taste, of a laudable 
curiosity, and of a benevolent de- 
sire to aid a useful institution. 
The public will take this method 
of benefiting Kenyon College, 


which so many thousands are uni- | 
ting both in England and America | 


to benefit. 

What has excited my most 
grateful sentiments, and which, no 
doubt, will call forth similar feel- 
ings from you, and all who shall 
hear of it, that, influenced by the 
example of the industrious and 


benevolent exertions of some la- | 
dies in England, put forth in aid of | 
our plan to promote religion and | 
learning in the West, many of our | 


American ladies, with an emula- 


tion truly praiseworthy, have form- | 
ed themselves into circles of in-| 


dustry, to unite their efforts for 
the benefit of Kenyon College. 
This has taken place in Gardiner 
and Portland, in the state of Maine; 
in Newburyport and Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts; and the same is ex- 
pected in other places. Already 
have some of them made their 
offerings of considerable value, in 
a manner most engaging, while 
they still continue their pious and 
useful exertions. All this is done 
and doing in these places, besides 
what some pious and devoted la- 
dies in Philadelphia and New 
York, are doing to maintain bene- 
ficiaries at our college and Semi- 
nary. What bond of affection this 
will constitute between them and 
our benefactors in England, and 
ourselves in the West, I will leave 
to you to judge, The pure streams 
of piety and benevolence will 
mingle, though their fountains re- 
spectively be in different and far 
distant lands. 
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This part of my report leads me 
to another of a similar, but much 
more extensive character, which 
has filled my mind with reverence 
and gratitude for the overruling 
hand of a merciful Providence, sel- 
dom before experienced: I mean 
that of the appearance of Mr. 
George Montgomery West, in this 
Diocess, as a messenger from our 
benevolent friends in England, and 
as the agent and representative of 
many worthy persons and families 
who are contemplating emigrating 
from the British Isles, and settling 
here amongstus. Concerning Mr. 
West, I have received the most 
satisfactory testimonials from our 
most attached friends, lord Kenyon, 
and lord Gambier, and from those 
of whom I cannot think too highly, 
for the good they have done us, 
George W. and Marriott T. Wig- 
gins, Esq. of London. The pur- 


port of this recommendation is, 
that Mr West receive Holy Or- 


ders in this country instead of 
England, as was contemplated, 
that he become one of the Ohio 
clergy, and in that character, enter 
on the great work of doing us 
good, either in England or Ame- 
rica, or in both, as God, in his pro- 
vidence, shall dactene. 

His abilities and pious qualifica- 
tions to this end, are certified te 
me by names and recommenda- 
tions from clergymen and others 
of the highest standing in the 
Church of England, too numerous 
to mention. 

Lest I should be mistaken on so 
important a point, as the admission 
of Mr. W. immediately to holy 
orders, I consulted on my way to 
Ohio from Boston, where I receiv- 
ed his papers, my two Right, Rev. 
and most esteemed friends, the 
Bishops of the Eastern Diocess, 
and of Connecticut, who were very 
prompt in recommending the 
measure. 

Should my council of advice. 
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who are to convene here to-mor- 
row, concur in recommending Mr. 
West, I shall, if the Lord permit, 
ordain him Deacon next Sunday, 
here on the college grounds, and 
the Sunday following, admit him 
to Priests, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Delaware, that he may return im- 
mediately to Europe, and expedite 
the sailing of such families as are 
prepared to emigrate this fall to 
Gambier, and in the character ofa 
clergyman of Ohio, in full orders, 
plead the cause of religion and 
learning now so evidently suffer- 
ing in the West, before those who, 
to the honour of mankind, and of 
our common Christianity, have 
hitherto so generously sympath- 
ised with us. Our work is too 
great for our limited means. God 
will stir up the hearts of all our 
friends to help us, that we faint not 
under the burden which his provi- 
dence has laid on us. 


One thing more, and I shall close: 


my report of the success with 
which God has been pleased to 
crown my endeavours, during the 
past year, to increase the funds of 
Kenyon College. 

Arthur Tappan, Esq. of New 
York, actuated by a spirit of un- 
common liberality, has subscribed 
ene thousand do‘lars, to found a 
professorship, to be called the Mil- 
nor Professorship, out of respect to 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, who 
is to have the naming of the pro- 
fessor. The subscription is based 
on the condition, that within one 
year, from the date of his signa- 
ture, in January last, there be raised 
for the founding of this professor. 
ship, ten thousand dollars, con 
sidering his own donation as a part 
thereof 

To this has been added, the sub- 
scription of one hundred dollars, 
on the same conditions by W. W. 
Esq of New York. 

My own brother, the Hon. Dud- 
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ley Chase, of Vermont, who loves 
me, and takes a lively interest in 
Kenyon College, but whose for- 
tune, compared with that of many 
others, is small, was so deeply 
affected at the liberality of Mr. 
Tappan, of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, that he generously assured 
me of another thousand, provided 
I previously obtained the other 
7,900, before the end of the year. 

Accordingly, I applied to many 
a rich Episcopalian to assist in 
filling this professorship; but am 
sorry to say, that I have becn, 
hitherto, disappointed of any far- 
|thersuccess May God open tous 
| some new door of success on this 
all important subject. Mr. Tap- 
|pan’s subscription, (D. v.) shall 
‘not be forfeited! Trusting in God, 
I appeal to the Protestant world. 
| Shall, or shall not, Mr. Tappan’s 
| subscription be forfeited; and with 
it the professorship? Howcan we 
get on in this great work, without 
some signal aid of this sort? May 
_God open the hearts of his people! 








Mr, Editcr: The public mind 
has lately been so much interested 








in the proceedings relative to Ken- 


yon College, that you willnot deem 


an apology necessary, if I say 
something, through your paper, 
touching so important an institu- 
tion. 

Having seen “A Plea for the 
West,” containing an appeal in be- 
half of religion and learning; and 
being struck with some features in 
the plan of the proposed institu- 
tion, which I had never before seen, 
I was led to patronize it by sub- 
scription; and trifling as my dona- 
tion was, the little interest it cre- 
ated in my bosom led me (when on 
a journey ‘rom the Atlantic States 
to the West, previously concerted,) 
to visit the State of Ohio; and be- 
ing advertised of the time, I was 
strongly inclined to be present at 
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the laying of the corner stone of | 


Kenyon College. 

It is natural for those who take 
pleasure, arising from a_ public 
fountain, to wish to communicate 
the same to others who may be 
similarly interested. It is this de- 
sire, Mr. Editor, which prompts 
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committed to their care, the very 
interesting communications rela- 
tive to Mr. G. M.- West; and that 
he be, and hereby is most respect- 
fully requested to make, on his re- 
turn to Europe, such representa- 
tions of the advantages to be de- 





| rived from a settlement on the Col- 


me to call the attention of all who, || lege lands, to his friends propos- 


like myseli, have contributed in aid 
of Kenyon College, to this subject. 

I arrived on the College lands 
the day before that appointed for 
the ceremony alluded to, and found 
the Trustees of the Seminary in 
session, hearing the report of the 





| 
| 


1 


_ing to emigrate to the United 
| States, as in his judgment he may 
, think fit; and that he take such 
| Steps, during his stay in the British 
| Islands, for the advancement of re- 
| ligion and learning in Ohio, as may 
'be recommended through the Bi- 


’ 


late collections atthe East, through- |; shop of the Diocess.” 


out the Atlantic States. 


I asked ! 


Besides these, there were several 


afterwards, and obtained, through } other resolutions of the Board, to 


| 


favour of the Secretary, by consent 
of the Board, a copy of some of 
their resolutions, which, under- 
Standing they are hereafter to be 
made public, I venture here to in- 
sert. 


After the Bishop had reported || 
|| 9th of June, I think it proper, for 


the collection of above $9000, in- 
cluding expenses, the Trustees 

* Resolved, That the Board do 
fully approve of the course which 
the President has taken to obtain 
subscriptions of funds to assist in 
erecting the necessary buildings 
for the College, and that they are 
truly grateful for the great exer- 
tions he has made in obtaining 
these funds. 

*“ Resolved, That the Board do 
hereby make known the lively 
sense of gratitude which they feel 
towards those friends in the East- 
ern States, for the liberality shown 
them in their contributions to aid 
in erecting the buildings of the 
College; and, in justice to their be- 
nefactors, do order, that a list of 
their names be published with the 
minutes of the Board. 

“ Resolved, That this Board have 
heard with much satisfaction, and 
with increased conviction of the 
merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence in behalf of the institution 





'my mind very satisfactory, which, 
|I am told, will hereafter appear in 
| print. 

Before I proceed to mention the 
ceremonies and solemnities of lay- 
ing the corner stone, which took 


place the day following, viz: the 


the satisfaction of those who have 
not been on the ground, to state, 
that the College grounds, amount- 
ing to eight thousand acres, lie in 
an oblong square form, length from 
North to South five miles, and 
from East to West two miles and 
an half. The North half, through 
which the main road to Coshock- 
ton passes, is watered by Skinks’ 
Creek; through the South half, on 
which the College is located, runs 
in a very circuitous manner, Ver- 
non River, whose waters are more 
pure and perennial than any other 
in the State, or perhaps in the 
Western Country;—this river en- 
ters the trail belonging to the Col- 
lege on the Western side, about 
midway from North to South of the 
South 4000 acres, and runs nearly 
half the distance through it, in an 
easterly direction, till it meets with 
the base of those commanding 
grounds, from 150 to 200 feet above 
the level of the water, on the top 
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of which are located, in an area of 
about 50 acres, the town of Gain- 
bier and Kenyon College. The 
river then turns to the South and 
South East, and opens to the view 
a most fertile and beauiiiul region. 
A park of lofty trees completely 
surrounds the College, (except at 
the North,) and covers all the de- 
scending grounds, consisting of 
some twelve or fourteen acres.— 
Here, in this smooth and well a- 
dapted area, seemingly by the hand 
of God prepared for the purpose; 
on this site, raised above, and fore- 
ver must be secluded from the noise 
and busy scenes of life, we saw the 
preparations for the commence 
ment of this great, and good, and 
benevolent work. As I approach 
ed it, after having attended divine 
service, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon, under the spreading trees, by 
the Rev. Mr. Morse, I could not 
but feel as seldom I ever before 
have felt I blessed God for hav- 
ing permitted me to see the com- 
mencement of a Christian institu- 
tion, the fountain of so many bless- 
ings to the present and to future 
generations. Filled with these 
thoughts, which the scene, of it- 
self, was calculated silently to in- 
spire, 1 was called to witness a 
most appropriate service, the so- 
lemnity of which will be, I trust, 
imprinted on my memory so long 
as life shail last, and which, if you 
will print at large, doubtless you 
will do an essential service to re- 
ligion. 

The Bishop commenced it by 
saying, Except the Lord build the 
house, their labour is but vain that 
build it. 

Dearly beloved in the Lord: For 
as much as devout and holy men, 
as well under the Law as under the 
Gospel, moved either by the ex- 
press command of God, or by the 
secret inspiration of the blessed 
Spirit, and acting agreeably to 
their own sense of the natural de- 
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cency of things, have founded hou- 
ses for the promotion of piety and 
the diffusion of Christian learning; 
and for that purpose, and in order 
to fill men’s minds with greater re- 
verence for God’s glorious Majes- 
ty, and affect their hearts with more 
devotion and humility in his ser- 
vice, have assembled themselves 
tog.ther to commune in_ his 
strength, and in solemn order; let 
us now faithfully and devoutly beg 
his blessing on our present under- 
taking. 
PRAYER. 

O eternal God, mighty in power 
and of majesty incomprehensible, 
whom the Heaven of Heavens can- 
not contain, much less the walls of 
temples made with hands, and who 
vet hast graciously pleased to pro- 
mise thy especial presence where- 
ver two or ‘three of thy faithful ser- 
vants are assembled together in 
thy name; vouchsafe, O Lord, to be 
present with us who are here ga- 
thered together in thy name, with 
all humility and readiness of heart, 
to lay the corner stone ot this build- 
ing, being a Seminary and College 
of religion and learning, to be e- 
rected for the glory of thy holy 
name, the good of thy Church, and 
the safety, honour, and welfare of 
thy people. Thine own work we 
trust it is, and has been from the 
beginning. Cemented by the 
mingling charities of kindred 
though distant nations, O may it 
now receive thy crowning blessing. 
As thou hast begun in mercy to di- 
rect thy servants in the way and 
means to accomplish thy will thus 
far, so now continue thou to bless 
their endeavours to do thee true 
and laudable service; watch over 
thy servants who are to direct and 
perform this thy glorious work; 
with thy merciful eyes and with thy 
Almighty power guard them from 
all accidents, sickness, and death; 
especially we pray thee to keep 
and deliver them from sin, from 
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thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation. Hear us in Heaven, 
thy dwelling place. When thou 
hearest, forgive; and bless this the 
work of thy hands, for the tempo- 
ral and eternal good of this and fu- 
ture generations, in countless mul 
titudes, to the end of the world, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The deposit then was made, con- 
sisting of such public documents 
as mark the age in which we live, 
and the literary and religious cha- 
racter of the institution, of which 
this is the first building. This 
done, the Bishop said, The earth is 
the Lord’s, and all that therein is— 
the compass of the world, and they 
that dwell therein. The people 
answered, For he hath founded it 
upon the seas, and prepared it up- 
on the floods. The Bishop then 
proceeded, Forasmuch as Almigh- 
ty God once accepted the purpose 
of Solomon to build an house unto 
the name of the Lord his God; and 
nothing doubting but that he fa- 
vourably alloweth this work of ours 
to found and erect this Seminary 
and College; I therefore lay the 
corner stone of the same, in the 
name of the great Jehovah, who 
once said, Let us make man in our 
own image—the holy, holy, holy, 
undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, three persons, but one 
God, blessed forevermore. Amen. 

Bishof.—O Lord, open thou our 
lips, 

Answ.—And our mouth 
show forth thy praise. 

Then was said alternately the 
118th Psalm, after which the Gloria 
Patri. The Bishop then said, 
Blessed be thy holy name, O Lord 
God, for putting into our hearts 
to found this house to the glory of 
thy Divine Majesty, and the good 
of thy people. Blessing and hon- 
our, might and dominion, glory 
and praise, belongeth unto thee, O 
Father Almighty, for that thou 
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didst incline the wills of benefac- 
tors, and affect the hearts of faith- 
ful people, to open their hands 
liberally, that this work of benevo- 
lence might be established and 
made to prosper in thy sight;— 
therefore now, and ever shall be, 
offered unto thee, in behalf of them 
and their posterity, the fervent 
prayer. Bless them and their chil- 
dren, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
with blessings from the heavens a- 
bove, and from the earth beneath: 
let none of their descendants, to 
the latest generations, be vile at 
home, or beg their bread in foreign 
lands: let them be sanctified and 
blessed for ever; and when we pray 
for them, give us grace, O heaven- 
ly Father, to pray for ourselves;— 
remember not our iniquities, nor 
the iniquities of our forefathers; 
neither take thou vengeance on our 
sins. Watch over this institution 
now founded by thy goodness: 
bless the youth in this and all ‘u- 
ture generations, who here shall 
receive their education: preserve 
them from sin, the greatest of all 
evils, and from the effects of sin, 
which is thy wrath and eternal 
death: let thy fatherly hand, we 
'beseech thee, ever be over them: 
let thy Holy Spirit ever be with 
them, and so lead them in the 
knowledge and obedience of thy 
Word, that in the end they may 
obtain everlasting life.: All this 
we offer and ask through Jesus 
Christ, who, with thee and the Ho- 
ly Ghost, liveth and reigneth, ever 
one God, world without end.— 
Amen. 

Here were closed the devotional 
exercises of this most solemn oc- 
casion; and if the reading of them 
in print do but faintly resemble the 
good effects they had at the first 
| exhibition, the interests of true re- 
'ligion will, I trust, be essentially 
| subserved. 
| The Bishop then introduced to 
| the audience the Mr. West of 
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whom mention is made in the re- 
solutions of the Trustees, and re- 
quested he would say a few words 
on the occasion, which he accord- 
ingly did. 

As Iam, from principle, averse 
to the practice ot puffing public 
orators, I shall not “do it here. I 
think it, however, both just and 
useful to state, that as a gentleman 
and a Christian, few have succeed- 
ed better in gaining the love and 
good will of an audience; and, asa 
medium of good feeling and Chris- 
tian principles between the pious 
of both nations, England and Ame- | 
rica, few have succeeded so well. 
As he spake, my heart burned 
within me towards those foreign 
benefactors who, without any earth- 
ly reward, have patronized this 
great undertaking. Blessed are 
the peace makers, said the Saviour. 
Blessed are those who unite na- 
tions together in the bonds of 
Christian love and charity, said I, 
as good Mr. West closed his short 
address. 

The Bishop then, after having | 
declared it the happiest day of his | 
life, gave the dismissing blessing. | 

The day following this of laying | 
the corner stone of Kenyon College, 
was Sunday,—and I shall never 
forget it; for on it I saw, for the 
first time of my life, an ordination 
to the Christian ministry in the 
woods. 

A congregation of Christian peo- 
ple, not a small one, was gathered 
together under the spreading trees 
srowing on the green banks of 
Vernon river, which glides in such 
purity and plenty in view of the 
College heights. Here the Chris- 
tian altar was raised; here the pul- 
pit, and here the chancel—and 
here I saw Mr. West, the eloquent 
and interesting person recommend- 
ed by so many of the first charac- 
ters in England, ordained to the 
holy ministry of Christ’s Church; 
and when I saw him meekly kneel. | 
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ing on the green turf, to receive 
the laying on of hands, I blessed 
God that so much talent was conse- 
crated to the service of the Redeem- 
er of mankind. May this man, 
said I, he a shepherd indeed to feed 
the flock ot Christ in green pas- 
tures by the waters of comfort.— 
In this wish, I trust, I was not dis- 
appointed, for the same evening I 
heard Mr. West preach, and am 
truly thankful for the privilege. 

Here ends the account of what 
I saw and heard at Kenyon College. 
The whole has left a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, which will never 
be obliterated. 

I was told, before leaving Ohio, 
that the Rev. Mr. West went with 
the Bishop to Delaware, and on the 
17th inst. received priests’ orders. 
Mr. Wing at the same time receiv- 
ed deacons’ orders. Mr. Wing is 
a teacher in the College, which a- 
mounts now to rising of fifty schol- 
ars, a number which cannot be 
augmented for want of room.— 
How important is it that the build- 
ings of this institution go up im- 
mediately. God speed the good 
work! 

An Eastern Subscriber 
to Kenyon College. 
New York, June, 1827- 


ABSTRACT OF THE JOURNAL OF 
THE MARYLAND CONVENTION, 


The meeting of the Annual Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Maryland, took 
place at Chester Town, Kent Coun- 
ty, June 13th, 1827, according to 
appointment. The Rt. Rev. James 
Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the Dio- 
cess, and a number of Clergymen 
and Laymen, assembled in Chester 
Church at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The Rev. Charles Mann perform- 
ed divine service; the Convention 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John Johns, who also assisted the 
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Bishop in administering the Lord’s 
Supper. 

After the usual services were 
performed, the President took the 
chair, and the names of the Clergy 
of the Diocess were called over by 
the Secretary of the last Conven- 
tion. 

The Lay Delegates subscribed 
the declaration required in the se- 
cond article of the Constitution; 
and it appearing that a quorum 
was present, the President an- 
nounced, that the Convention was 
fully organized and ready to pro- 
ceed to business. 

On motion, Resolved, that the 
Convention now proceed to thee 
lection of a Secretary; which be- 
ing done, upon counting the bal- 
lots, it appeared that Mr Richard 
M. Hall was elected to that office 

Mr. Robert Neilson was appoint- 
ed assistant Secretary. 

The Rev. Mr. Hawley presented 
a memorial from sundry members 
of Trinity Church parish, Wash- 
ington City, praying that their 
Church may be admitted into the 
diocess, “‘and to give to their asso- 
ciation those forms and that or- 
ganization which the law requires.” 

The Hon. Judge Brice, Hon E. 
F. Chambers, and G. N. Causin, 
Esq. were appointed a committee, 
to whom the petition and accom- 
panying documents were referred. 

The Bishop delivered his an- 
nual Address, as follows: 

My Rev. Brethren of the Clergy, 

And Gentlemen of the Laity,— 

I now beg leave to place before 
the Convention, such a statement 
of the affairs of the Diocess, since 
the last meeting of this body, as 
the Canons require, in order to ex- 
hibit an accurate view of the situa- 
tion of the Church. 

On the 28th day of May, the Sun- 
day after the rising of the Conven- 
tion, I admitted the Rev Mr. 
Mitchell, the Rev. Mr. Covill, the 
Rev. Mr, Claxton, and the Rey. Mr. 
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Hotchkiss, to the Holy Order of 
Priests; and Mr. Matthias Harris 
to thatof Deacons. Soon after the 
Convention, I granted a letter di- 
missory to Dr. Aydelott, who mov- 
ed to the diocess of Pennsylvania. 
On the 8th day of June, I granted 
a letter dimissory to the Rev. Dr. 
Davis, who was about to remove 
from this diocess to that of Dela- 
ware; and on the 28th of July, I 
gave a similar letter to Rev. Lu- 
cius Carter for the diocess of Ohio. 
On the 26th of August, the Rev. 
Joab Cooper was also dismissed to 
the diocess of Pennsylvania. 

I visited the new Church on Elk 
Ridge on the 24th day of Septem- 
ber; but the day being rainy, few 
persons attended. On the 22d day 
of October, I visited the same 
Church, administered the Lord’s 
Supper, inasmuch as the clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Wheat, was 
then a Deacon, and lately settled; 
and confirmed four persons. 

I attended the General Conven- 
tion, which sat in Philadelphia on 
the 7th day of November. The 
principal business transacted by 
that Convention, in addition to the 
usual concerns of the Church, was 
a proposition brought in and pass- 
ed for an addition to some of the 
Rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Inasmuch as this business 
has been greatly misunderstood, I 
will here take leave to state its 
real amount. 

It originated in a desire of the 
House of Bishops, “to preserve un- 
impaired the Liturgy of the Church; 
and yet to remove the reasons al- 
leged, from the supposed length of 
the service, for the omission of 
some of its parts, and particularly 
for the omission of what is termed 
the ante-communion service.” 

The first alteration proposed is, 
to permit the minister to use, in- 
stead of the Psalms for the day, or 
a Selection, any other Psalm or 
Psalms, except on those days on 
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which proper Psalms are appoint- 
ed. This is merely a permission. 
The minister may, if he please, 
read the Psalm or a Selection in 
the usual way. The Rubric is not 
intended to be imperative. 

The next alteration suggested, 
respects the Lessons. But in this 
case, as in the former, the matter 
is left entirely to the direction of 
the clergyman. He may read the 
Lessons as usual, or he may read 
“suitable portions thereof, not less 
than fifteen verses.”” ‘And on o- 
ther days than Sundays and Holy 
Days, in those places where morn- 
ing and evening prayer is not dai- 
ly used, he may read other portions 
of the Old and New Testament, in- 
stead of the prescribed Lessons; it 
being recommended, that unless 
circumstances render it inexpedi- 
ent, on the stated prayer-days of 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the Les 
sons for those days, or for one of 
the intervening days, be read.” . 

The matter then stands thus: 
The minister on all Sundays and 
Holy Days, may read the Lessons 
as usual, or he may curtail them. 
On days when there is not regular 
but occasional service, the minister 
may read other portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, confin- 
ing himself on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, when there are stated 
prayers, to the Lessons for those 
days, or for some of the interven- 
ing days. 

The additions proposed in the 
Confirmation Service are merely 
explanatory, and may be used or 
omitted at the discretion of the Bi- 
shops. 

It is true, there is a new Rubric 
proposed immediately after the 
Communion Office. But even this 
requires nothing but what was u- 
nanimously, by the Bishops and by 
a large portion of the Clergy, be- 
lieved to be the sense of the Church. 
And surely it was a desirable thing 
to relieve our Communion from 
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the reproach, that some of the 


Clergy, without any plea of expe- 


diency, omitted this part of the 


| service, while others conscientious- 





ly used it. 


Let these be adopted or rejected, 
one good consequence has already 


‘flowed from their proposal; which 


is this: they who were most irregu- 
lar and loose in the performance of 


| the Liturgy, have evinced a strong 
attachment to it. 


On the 24th day of the same 
month, I held a confirmation in St. 
Paul’s Church, in the city of Balti- 
more, when fifty four persons were 
admitted to this Ordinance; and on 
the same evening, I confirmed 
twenty-five in St. Peter’s 

On the 2d day of February, 1827, 
I granted a letter dimissory to the 


'Rev. Mr. Peck, who removed to 
the diocess of Connecticut. 


I visited St. Ann’s Parish, in the 
city of Annapolis, on the 18th day 
of February, and confirmed thir- 
teen persons. As this is an im- 
portant station in the Church of 
Maryland, I had great pleasure in 
finding that the Church, the Organ, 
and the Parsonage, had been lately 
put in good repair; that the con- 
gregation was considerably enlarg- 
ed, and the concerns of the Parish 
in a most gratifying state. 

On the 2ist day of February, 
1827, I granted a letter dimissory 
to the Rev. William Jackson, who 
removed to Alexandria, in the dio- 
cess of Virginia. 

In Trinity Church, in the city of 
Baltimore, on the 25th day of 
March, I confirmed thirty-two per- 
sons. 

The Rev, Lucius Carter, after 
having received a letter dimissory 
to the diocess of Ohio, madea new 
arrangement with his Vestry, and 
declined leaving his Parish. On 
the 28th day of March, he applied 
for a second letter, which was 
granted, upon his exhibiting a tes- 
timonial to show that his resigna 
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tion was accepted by his Vestry. 

On the 3ist of the same month, 
I consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God, a very neat new 
Church in the city of Baltimore, 
for the use of the people of colour, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Levington. Morning prayer was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, and 
the sermon preached by the Rev 
Mr. Henshaw. The congregation 
was large and devout, the respon- 
ses were well made, and the chaunt- 
ing and singing quite delightful. 

On the 8th day of April, I visited 
St. George’s parish in Hartord 
county, and preached in the parish 
Church. On the afternoon of the 
same day, being the Lord’s day, 
I preached in the Church in Havre- 
de-Grace, and confirmed two per- 
sons. 

Early in May, I performed a vi- 
sitation in Prince George’s county. 
On Saturday, the 5th, I preached 
and held a confirmation in the 
Chapel of Queen Ann parish, when 
thirteen persons were confirmed. 
On the day following, being the 
Lord’s day, I attended the parish 
Church. The congregation was 
very large and respectable. I 
preached, and confirmed ten per- 
sons. On Monday, I preached in 
Trinity Church, Upper Marlbro’, 
and confirmed six. 

On the 23d of the same month, 
I consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God, a new Church lately 
built in St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, near the city of Annapolis.— 
This is a neat but small edifice, 
erected in the room of the parish 
Church, which some years ago was 
consumed by fire. Morning prayer 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Blanchard, the sentence of conse- 
cration was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Aisquith, the minister of the parish, 
and the sermon preached by myself. 
After sermon, ten persons were con- 
firmed. P 

On the 29th, I granted a license 
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tu Mr. Chauncey W. Fitch to act 
as a Lay-Reader in the Church of 
the Rev. Mr. Addison, of George- 
town, during his absence. 

On Whitsunday, in St. Paul’s, 
Baltimore, I ordained Mr. Thomas 
Billopp a Deacon. 

These Episcopal acts, notwith- 
standing heavy affliction and severe 
privation, it has pleased a gracious 
God to enable me to perform. 
And I devoutly pray that they 
may be sanctified, so as to extend 
the dominion of my blessed Saviour 
and to promote the everlasting wel- 
fare of my fellow creatures. 

From these it appears, that dur- 
ing last year, I have consecrated 
two Churches, visited ten, and con- 
‘firmed 168 persons. -I have or- 
'dained two Deacons, six Priests, 
and licensed one Lay-Reader. 

The following changes have tak- 
en place among the Clergy: The 





Rev. Dr. Aydelott has removed to 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. Davis 


has gone to Wilmington, in Dela- 
ware, where he is president of an 
academy; the Rev. Mr. Carter re- 
signed his cure in St. John’s, with 
a view to go to Ohio; the Rev. 
Joab Cooper has moved to the dio- 
cess of Pennsylvania, where he 
teaches an academy; the Rev. Mr. 
Peck has gone to Connecticut; and 
the Rey. Mr. Wm. Jackson to Alex- 
andria, in the diocess of Virginia. 

The Rev. Dr. Clowes has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jackson in Chester- 
town. The Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss 
has moved from St. Michael’s, in 
Talbot county, to St. Stephen’s, in 
Cecil. The Rev. Mr. Wheat, from 
Virginia, has settled on Elk Ridge, 
with the charge of St. John and 
Zion; and the Rev. Mr. Henry 
Aisquith, from the same diocess, 
has been appointed in St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Elheney has returned to St. James’, 
Baltimore county. 

There are at present-three candi- 
dates for Holy Orders in the dio- 
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cess:—Mr. Robert Wm. Goldsbo- 
rough, who is prosecuting his the- 
ological studies at the general semi- 
nary; Mr. John P. Fenner, and Mr. 
John Swan, who are studying un- 
der my own direction. 

In adverting to the funds and in- 
stitutions of our Church, I have 
little more to say, than that they 
continue very much in the same 
state. The fund for the support of 
the Episcopate, has received no ac- 
cession during the year, but what 
arises from the interest. 

The fund to defray the expenses 
of the deputies to the General Con- 
vention, nas been merged in ano- 
ther fund, and in what condition 
that is, lam unable to say. 

The fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
Clergymen, is well managed, and 
in a state of successive improve- 
ment, notwithstanding the consid- 
erable number of annuitants upon 
it. 

In favour of the Missionary So- 
ciety, some exertions have been 
made last year. I appointed a 
meeting at Annapolis in the winter, 
and two sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, and by the 
Rev. Mr. Henshaw, and collections 
made. The Rev. Mr. Harris has 
been engaged to bestow one half of 
his time on missionary service, and 
directions have been given him 
how to appropriate that time. 

The Female Tract Society has 
continued its exertions with no lit- 
tle zeal, and I trust success. But 
on the subject of the dissemination 
of tracts, I must take the liberty to 
make some remarks. It has been 
said, and the American Tract So- 
ciety has been established on the 
supposition, that tracts may be 
written without any sectarian prin- 
cifles, to use the common phrase 
of the time, but barely to advance 
practical religion. This I hold to 
be impossible. While different 
denominations of Christians are 
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distinguished by such strong lines 
of demarkation, I cannot see how 
practical religion is to be separated 
from their different principles, or 
promoted, but by their various in- 
stitutions. Nay,even the modes of 
worship—the offices and the ordi- 
nances, must either be alluded to, 
or plainly introduced, on many 
occasions. Salvation must be 
taught to be attainable only through 
the means of grace. And the means 
of grace are intimately connected 
with, and inseparable from, the 
ordinances of the Church.  Be- 
sides, [ hold it to be the solemn du- 
ty of every member of our Church, 
fur 1 say nothing of others, to 
maintain the worship of God by 
our incomparable Liturgy, to pre- 


/serve her fundamenial principles; 


that Christ died for all men—that 
the ministry of the Church is of 
divine origin, and that her sacra- 
ments and ordinances are the chan- 
nels of divine grace. I likewise 
trust, that every Clergyman who 
promises at the altar ‘to give his 
faithful diligence, always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of the 
Church, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church hath 
received the same,’ will be so faith- 
ful to his vows, as not only to dis- 
countenance error, but in every way 
in his power, promote the interests 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This line of duty isin my view so 
clearly laid down, that I view with 
wonder and regret any deviation 
from it on the part of our Clergy. 

In reviewing the condition of the 
diocess, in connection with the an- 
swers given by the Clergymen and 
Vestries to the questions proposed 
to them at my visitations, I have 
considered it to be my duty to call 
the particular attention of the Cler- 
gy to the following subjects: 

The first I shall mention is fami- 
ly devotions. Although I have 
seen, with great gratification and 





thankfulness, that of late years this 
pious practice has gained ground; 
still, I yiew it as a point to which 
thegClergy ought to direct their at- 
tention with great earnestness and 
zeal For, if they can gain so far 
upon the world as to have the wor- 
ship of God set up in each family, 
they may with great joy confide in 
the efficacy of their ministrations. 
The holy observance of the Lord’s 
day, is also a subject which, at the 
present time, demands the exer- 
tions and the prayers of all faithful 
members of the Gospel. In few 
respects, perhaps, is there greater 
relaxation from the intention of 
our Almighty Creator, when he 
established this institution, than in 
the manner in which this day is 
spent. There can be no doubt, but 
it was the design of the Almighty, 
that there should be a complete 
pause in the operations of this 
world, an entire suspension of all 
its machinery, and that the wor- 


ship of God and the concerns of the 
soul should occupy that portion of 


time. Were this the case, no in- 
jury even in temporal arrangements 
would fall to any man, or descrip- 
tion of men. Besides, it is a poor 
and senseless apology for the pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s day, that 
men wish to crowd more business 
into life than belongs to it. Our 
blessed Lord admitted, in corres- 
pondence with the benevolent cha- 
racter of his religion, works of ne- 
cessity and mercy, but nothing 
else. 

Labour, my Rev. Brethren, to 
correct the prevailing practices of 
the time on this subject; and to es- 
tablish in every family a series of 
service for the Lord’s day, agreea- 
ble to the spirit and the requisi- 
tions of the Gospel of Christ. Let 
the morning begin with the devo- 
tions of the family; let the little 
community walk, in clean attire 
and with solemn feelings, to the 
house of God, and join in the ex- 
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cellent service of the Church; when 
they return hone, let them medi- 
tate upon the insiructions of the 
minister; and, Where there is no 
evening service, let the remainder 
of the day be spent in reading the 
Bible and other religious works, 
and in catechising and instructing 
the younger branches of the fami- 
ly. When you bring the families 
in your parishes thus to spend the 
day and close it with prayer, you 
may with great joy conclude that 
it is emphatically a heavenly day. 

To the children of your flocks, I 
must enjoin your particular atten- 
tion. It was marked out in pro- 
phecy, as a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our Divine Master, in 
his capacity of a spiritual shep- 
herd, that he would gather the 
lambs ‘in his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom.’ 

It is not expected that you can 
teach the children of your flocks 
their catechism, but you must from 
time to time inquire whether they 
are taught; and it is your duty to 
explain the catechism to them, and 
instruct them in the principles of 
religion and in the duties of a Chris- 
tian life. There is a spiritual dis- 
cipline which must be applied to 
the members of every flock to pro- 
mote their growth in grace. The 
obligaiions of their parents and 
sponsors, you must frequently il- 
lustrate and enforce. You must 
carefully prepare them for confirm- 
ation; and when confirmed, you 
must draw them up to the holy al- 
lar, to receive the full measure-of 
grace, conveyed to the Christian 
family by the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. 

This course of duty—this rou- 
tine of service, I am well aware, 
will require a complete devotion 
of your time and your powers to 
your holy calling. And this is the 
very thing which your obligations 
and the obligations of your people, 
demand. While they are required 
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to minister to you in temporal 
things, you are expected to apply 
all your time and all your labour 
to advance their? spiritual welfare. 

And even should the exigences 
of the Church, or the difficulties of |; 
your peculiar situation, require || 
some portion of your time to be de- 
vot.d to temporal business, still 
some part of every day must be 
spent in meditation, in reading, and 
in preparing for the services of the 
Lord’s day 

Such are the awful concerns and 
high responsibility of your office, 
that as a band of brothers you 
ought to cherish, comfort, and 
support one another. Wherever 
such a spirit insinuates itself into 
the Church of Christ, that the un- 
guarded sayings, the loose remarks, 
or the thoughtless intimations of 
any one Clergyman, are treasured 
up and retailed on all occasions, 
harmony and contidence are totally 
destroyed. 

With regard to the Church, our 
high consolation rests on the divine 
promise, ‘no weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper, and 
every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment, thou shalt con- 
demn. This is the herirage | of the 
servants of the Lord.’ © 

In important things, we are and 
we must be all united. We have 
all come under the same vows, we 
all profess the same articles of 
faith, we are all engaged in the 
work of salvation; and were all lit- 
tle and pitiful passions of the natu- 
ral heart of man entirely extirpat- 
ed, the Church of Christ would ex- 
hibit an exemplification of the test 


mentioned by our Saviour—‘by | 
this shall all men know that ye are | 
my disciples, if ye love one ano-| 


ther.’ 

Gentlemen of the Laity, time | 
will not allow me to dwell upon |: 
your duties and your obligations | 
in the kingdom of Christ. I will |, 
sarely refer you to a pastoral letter 
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!which I addressed to you some .*.”. 


| years ago, copies of which may now: 
| be obtained by all who do 
sess it. meer. 
I shall concludé this add a te 
/ commending our Holy Church to 
ithe kindness and keeping of: ‘Al- 
'mighty God. May .he maintain 
| her purity, extend her limits, and 
enable all her members to attain 
the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. | 
( To be co®tinued..) 
wee 
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ORDINATIONS. 


On Tuesday, the 12th of June, 1827, 
in St. Paul’s Church, North- -Kingston, 
Rhode-Island, during the sitting of the 
Convention of that State, Mr. Clement 
F. Jones, of Philadelphia, was admitted 
to the holy order of deacons, by the Rt- 
Rev. Bishop Griswold. 

On the 3d of May, Bishop Griswold 
admitted Mr. Robert B. Drane of this 


J| District, and on the 6th of May, Mr. H. 


C. Knight, to the order of Deacons. 


OBITUARY. 


It is our painful and melancholy 
task to record the death of another 
highly esteemed clerical brother 
and servant of the Lord, the Rev. 
Wititias' H. Witmer, D. D., Rec- 
tor of Bruton Parish, and President 
of William and Mary College, in 
Virginia. 

He died on Tuesday, the 24th of 
July, after a distressing illness of 
two weeks. He was buried under 
the chancel of the Parish Church 
at Williamsburg; and the inhabi- 
tants of the town expressed ‘heir 
high estimation of his worth, and 
their sincere regret for his loss, by 
liberally.incurring the expense of 
his funeral, and putting on the u- 

sual badges of mourning. 

in our next, we hope to give 
some particulars of his life and 
| death. 








